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SURVEY CONTRIBUTORS 


ON THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
EUROPEAN WAR 


Ernest P. BIcKNELL is the possessor of 
passport with 84 entries, a photograph of 
yhich will be reproduced in a later issue of 
‘HE Survey. Each entry indicates the 
assage of a frontier; and it is the impres- 
ions, the facts as to relief and succor 
yhich he gathered as a member of the 
‘ockefeller War Relief Commission that 
jill make up the series of articles of which 
his is the first. So far as we know there 
as been no such general resume of relief 
nd Red-Cross activities as he will at- 
smpt—the different stages of the work, 
nd the great -spheres of activity— 
elgium (of which American readers know 
1e most), Servia (where typhus was down- 
d by American physicians, nurses and 
quipment), Poland (parts of which have 
een fought over from three to six times), 
urkey (where consular agents have be- 
yme relief agents). “It is as if one-third 
f the population of the United States were 
‘rampled directly under the feet of war” 
rites Mr. Bicknell, “while one seventh of 
il the people in the country were thrown 
pon charity for support.” 

In the organized relief work of our cities, 
e trace family distress back to its causes 
aid strike at prevention. This work of 
uccor, and war-relief—and the unthink- 
ble human wreckage and misery which 
as occasioned it, has been a challenge to 
deial workers to think in terms of pre- 
ention. 


SENATOR Henrt La Fontaine writes of 
merica’s opportunity. First of all he be- 
eves that that opportunity is here and 
ow, and he is sharing in it. Member of 
1e Belgian Senate, pacifist, secretary of an 
iternational association of international 
ssOciations, in no belligerent country was 
¢ free, as he has been here for a year 
ist, to discuss the questions which will be 
9 for settlement if an enduring basis for 
sace—a structure of international co- 
peration—is to be laid down at the close 
[ the war. 


Grace Asgort, director of the Immi- 
tants Protective League quotes the late 
rofessor Sumner on “Americanism” and 
aids that in our social attitude toward im- 
grant groups among us we have pre- 
‘dent for the things we should stand for 
ith respect to the humble people who have 
iffered from denial of their freedom the 
orld over. 


Pror. Cart Conrad EckHaArptT of the 
‘miversity of Colorado, recapitulating the 
hole range of international activities and 
ssociations which have many of them per- 
sted throughout the war, shows that not 
few are but widespread expressions of 
te familiar forces which make for sanity, 
| a and cohesion’ in our community 
e. 


Miss ApDAMs, in the second of her series 
f three articles, reaches deep down below 
ll this fabric of existence to htiman mo- 
ives: shows how, in the crucible of 
yomen’s hearts, war is found to be some- 
ting antagonistic to the main springs of 
ur social movements, to the impulses back 
f the care of defective children, back of 
he young scientist’s search for protection 
ainst industrial poisons, back of the 
vhole modern scheme of social ministry 
1 which women play so large a part. 
Her article throws light on why many 
ocial workers are opposed to war. It 
loes something more revealing. It shows 
hat social work is in the opposite direction 
rom war. 


Tue EprtTor. 


OURSE No. I1. Civic Or- 
ganization: by Sydney D. M. 
Hudson. This course assumes 

that the problem of the relation of the 

individual to organized society is funda- 
mental for all social work. 

A brief discussion of such funda- 
mental conceptions as the state, nation, 
government, civil liberty, forms the 
basis for the consideration of specific 
problems involved in the realization 
of democracy through the effective organization of community con- 
sciousness. Particular attention is given to the correlation of civic 
associations, such as city clubs, chambers of commerce, neighborhood 
associations, with the governmental organization. Pmnciples and 
methods of organization and administration are discussed with respect 
to both governmental agencies and private associations. 
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8vo, 48 Pages, Illustrated, Paper. Net 50 cents 
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CARRYING THE MAIMED IN WAR 


These pictures, and those which follow in Mr. Bicknell’s article, illustrate the difficulties of transporting wounded 

soldiers and show some of the ways in which the countries now at war have tried to replace danger and suffering with 

comparative safety and comfort. The pictures show methods varying from the crude though serviceable reed stretcher 
on page 466 to the highly evolved miotor-cycle ambulance on page 468. 


The view above is of a German sleigh ambulance in snowy Russian territory. The wounded are being taken ta a 
hospital. Below is pictured the difficulty of transporting wounded Serbians, during their retreat, over a wooden bridge 


that had been almost completely destroyed in the fighting. 
Copyright L’Illustration, from 
Underwood & Underwood 
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First Aid to Europe 


Introducing a Series of Articles Reviewing the Larger Phases of 
War Relief and America’s Part in It 


By Ernest P. Bicknell 


DIRECTOR CIVILIAN RELIEF AMERICAN RED CROSS AND 
MEMBER ROCKEFELLER WAR RELIEF COMMISSION 


T HAS been said that war arouses at once the finest 
and the basest of human passions. That this is true 
need not be questioned, but that it is true in the 
sense that the fine balances the scale against the 

base, must be denied. In truth, the continued horror of 
war tends inevitably to deaden the finer things of life, its 
compassion, its responsiveness to the cry of suffering, its 
generosity of judgment. War absorbs the interest of the 
world, drawing it away from the activities and purposes 
which in normal times make for better living. Jane Ad- 


dams touched one facet of this idea when, in speaking of. 


the direful influences of war, she remarked that people 
might well ask what is the use of trying to work for the 
welfare of children when the chief occupation of the world 
is turned to the destruction of human life? 

But the inculcation of the sentiment expressed by the 
query “what’s the use” is not chief of the evil by- 
products which flow directly from war. Continued ex- 
cess of suffering makes the world grow callous to suffer- 
ing. The continued wholesale destruction of life cheap- 
ens our valuation of life. Violence, injustice, revenge, 
wrought on a vast scale by nations which have stood be- 
fore the world as champions of reason, justice and toler- 
ance, cannot but tend to weaken the allegiance of the 
world to the principles which these nations have betrayed. 

Not even the United States can escape these hurtful 
effects, remote though we are from the scene of war. 
Stories of the frightful slaughter of men and of the suf- 
ferings of the civil population of Europe no longer arouse 
in our hearts that keen anguish which stirred us at the 
war’s beginning. It is certain that if the invasion of Bel- 
gium had been delayed until now, it would have aroused 
less horror than it did arouse. Nor is it to: be doubted 
that any great disaster on sea or land today impresses us 
-much less deeply than it would have impressed us two 
years ago. f 


To these negative evils is added the active principle of 
hatred. Those who guide the destinies of the countries 
at war have thought it necessary assiduously to cultivate 
sentiments of hatred in the hearts of the people as a 
means of inciting the requisite fighting spirit. In Ger- 
many a composition entitled the Hymn of Hate was given 
the widest circulation, and it was reported that its author 
had been decorated by the Emperor. The press every- 
where strove to excite bitter hatred toward the antago- 
nists of Germany. In England the same object was dili- 
gently promoted by similar means. 

All will remember reading of the fraternization of op- 
posing armies between the trenches at Christmas time and 
on other special occasions, and the fact that the military 
authorities on both sides were reported eventually to have 
forbidden this expression of human fellowship because 
it was said to have a demoralizing effect upon the men. 

In England many newspapers have devoted effort to 
arousing the most cruel and bitter sentiment against Ger- 
many, as well as against persons of German descent who 
lived in Great Britain. This led to persecution which 
seemed foreign to the tolerance and liberality in which 
the English people have always found a source of pride. 
Throughout the country a crusade was urged against em- 
ploying persons of German blood or patronizing business 
owned or conducted by such persons. This crusade spread 
often to English citizens whose names suggested Ger- 
man origin. The English secretary of a large charitable 
society in London told me some of the facts which his 
agents had discovered in the course of their work. 

An aged woman of German birth had been. dismissed 
from her employment as charwoman because of her na- 
tionality, although she had lived thirty years in London. 
After many efforts to obtain other employment, which 
was denied her because of her German origin, she ap- 
pealed to the charitable society mentioned for help. She 
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AN INVENTION 

This simple and practicable stretcher and field bed is 

the invention of a Netherlander and was first used in 

conveying the wounded of a British cruiser sunk off 

Holland’s coast early in the present war. In time of 

epidemic it can be burned after being used once, 
especially in the country where the reeds grow 


OF THE PRESENT WAR 


was in a state of abject destitution. The agents of the 
society investigated her condition and found that she had 
four sons, all of whom had been born in England, all had 
enlisted in the English army and were then with that 
army in France. 

A German who had lived long in England owned a 
house which was occupied by a tenant. The German also 
lived in a rented house. The owner of the house in which 
he lived evicted him because of his nationality and he had 
no redress because he was a citizen of an enemy country. 
The tenant in the house owned by the German refused to 
pay rent, and the German, having no standing in court, 
could neither collect the rent nor evict the tenant. 

Stories similar to these are common in every country 
now at war. England is no greater offender than the oth- 
ers. In Germany and Austria anyone who uses the 
English language is regarded with suspicion and is likely 
to suffer embarrassing experiences. James W. Gerard, 
the American ambassador, sitting with a friend in a Ber- 
lin theater, was overheard speaking English and was as- 
tonished to hear himself denounced in a loud voice by an 
indignant neighbor who was quieted with difficulty by the 
manager of the theater, only after he had explained to 
the disturber thé identity of the offender. During the 
remainder of the evening the remonstrant relieved his sur- 
charged feelings at intervals by shouting “Gott strafe 
England” (God punish England). 

The nations of the world must continue to live together 
after this war is ended, must have association with each 
other, must trade with each other, must restore the facili- 
ties of travel and communication which are temporarily 
broken. In view of this, the deliberate cultivation of the 
spirit of national hatred is a policy incredible in its short- 
sightedness. Every country at war will be paying a bitter 
penalty for this folly long years after the declaration of 
peace. 


Half the World at War 
Or THE nations actively engaged in this war, all except 
Japan are of the Caucasian race. Their population, not 
including their colonial possessions, is about 500,000,000. 


These nations are not fighting to break down the barriers 


of superstition and barbarism among the benighted peo- 
ples of Africa and Asia; they are fighting among them- 
selves to destroy the best and finest products of their own 
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civilization. And more than half of all the people on the | 
globe, who have been counted as enlightened, are now at — 
war. Moreover, it is a war of Christian nations, for all 
the countries involved except Turkey and Japan profess | 
to follow the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

All that these enlightened and progressive nations had | 
achieved in beautifying and broadening life was swept — 
aside in the fury of war. Those things in which mankind | 
prided itself; the institutions which had served as a meas- 
ure of its progress were destroyed or forgotten or con- 
verted to the purposes of war. The science and skill | 
which had been developed for the production of the in- — 
strumentalities of a nobler life were turned, with devilish — 
ingenuity, to the production of instruments of death. 
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STRANGE PASSENGERS FOR A LONDON 
Before the war this vehicle would carry you a consid- 


MOTOR BUS 


erable distance in London for a penny. Now it is 
transporting wounded in Belgium 


_ In order to carry on this war, the nations have called 
into their armies their best men; their young, ambitious, 
strong men, at the zenith of mental and physical power ; the 
men upon whom depend the progress and prosperity of the 
world during the next quarter century. The teachers, the 
scientists, the writers, the law-makers, the leaders in in- 
dustry and the professions are sent to the front to kill 
each other with guns, to blow each other to pieces with 
bombs and mines, to poison each other with deadly gases. 

How many have been called to arms is unknown, but 
it is probable the number is not less than 30,000,000. It 
were futile to enter into calculations as to the number of 
these men lost in the fighting and by illness. Estimates 
available have usually been prepared by men whose inter- 
est or information inclines them to magnify the losses of 
one side while minimizing those of the other. It is, how- 
ever, Clear that out of the great body of the best men from 
all countries involved, millions are being lost by death and 
other millions by permanent disability because of wounds 
or disease. 


War Behind a Curtain 


Tuis war has been fought behind a curtain. Once each 
day an official of each belligerent country steps down to 
the front of the stage and tells the world as much of what 
has happened during the preceding twenty-four hours as 
his government thinks the world ought to know. The 
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ombined average official daily bulletins of all the: coun- 
ries at war would not fill one column of an American 
netropolitan newspaper. 

With 30,000,000 men distributed along a fighting line 
500 miles long; with many battles every day; with thou- 
ands of lives lost, thousands of men wounded, thousands 
f prisoners taken; with a daily expenditure of over 
75,000,000; with towns and country districts being de- 
troyed and their civilian populations scattered and im- 
overished, all the news which all the countries give to 
he anxious millions, whose dearest interests are at stake, 
; embraced in anywhere from 1,000 to 2,000 words. 

A man enlists or is called into the army. He says fare- 
vell to his family and marches away into the void. His 
eople are not permitted to know where he has gone. 
“heir letters are addressed to some central point and are 
orwarded through army channels to him. His letters 
postcards contain no postmark and must not reveal his 
ocation. 

England and Germany publish lists of killed and 
vounded. These lists are not kept up to date and do 
lot show where the victims fall. France and Russia do 
ot publish the names of killed and wounded. France 
ends private information of the death of a soldier to his 
amily, but does not tell where his body lies. An event 
vhich in normal times would fill the press of the world 
or days on end is given a sentence in the official announce- 
ment, or is omitted altogether. Many times these bulle- 
ins have said simply: “Nothing worth reporting has 
curred during the last twenty-four hours.” 

Military observers from neutral countries are not 
vanted, and with very few exceptions have been refused 
ermission to go to the front. For many weeks officers 
f the United States army and navy waited about London 
nd Berlin and Paris, hoping for permission to proceed 
o the front to study military methods, the efficiency of 
he latest arms, the effects of high explosive shells, the 
alue of aircraft and aircraft guns, the development of 
ubmarines, the equipment and administration of hos- 
‘itals, the treatment of infections, of gangrene, of tetanus 
ind a host of other subjects, but they waited in vain. 
[heir requests were not refused, but the reasons for de- 
ay were innumerable and no matter how unconvincing, 
nust be accepted. 

For examples of waiting and hoping while opportuni- 
ies are known to be slipping away, I commend you to the 
Jnited States army and navy officers who went to Europe 
n the early days of this war as prospective military ob- 
ervers. For the newspaper correspondents the situation 
las been scarcely less discouraging. They, however, have 
his advantage, that they can get much material from 
learsay, and can write vivid stories from descriptions 
‘iven them by others. Thus it happens that much of the 
var news and adventure published in the press of both 
‘ontinents, has been compiled from stories picked up 
tom various sources by the correspondents, pieced to- 
tether into connected narratives and rounded out by 
magination. This does not imply that the work of the 
‘orrespondents is unreliable ; on the contrary, the informa- 
ion they obtain, if from proper sources, may be more 
eccurate than they could obtain at first-hand under any 
‘ircumstances, 

The difference between this and former wars as regards 
lewspaper correspondents seems to be that, whereas in 
‘ther wars correspondents were welcomed by the military 
uthorities, were given a quasi-official recognition and 
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held a sort of permanent connection with army headquar- 
ters, they are now ordinarily given no recognition, although 
here and there, in individual instances, they are tolerated 
and permitted to make brief excursions to points of in- 
terest at or near the front. What they write must be 
submitted to the censor who mercilessly cuts out anything 
which he believes may be objectionable to his government 
or military superiors. 

It is the press of the countries at war which has suf- 
fered most from the operations of the censor. An Ameri- 
can newspaper may express itself editorially as it pleases, 
the censorship, of course, embracing only matter sent 
from Europe. But a European paper, if in a belligerent 
country, must submit every line to the censor’s decision. 
The effects of this are far-reaching, as illustrated by the 
attitude of British workmen who refused to increase their 
exertions in the manufacture of munitions of war, partly 
because the censored accounts published in British papers 
claimed that the allied armies were meeting complete suc- 
cess in the field. Alarmist reports they thought therefore 
were for the simple purpose of getting more work out of 
them.. 
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A DIFFICULT FEAT IN THE MOUNTAINS 


These are Austrian soldiers lowering a wounded com- 
rade to a place where he can be properly cared for 


MODERN INVENTION AND THE RED CROSS 

This English girl saw her father and brothers leave 

for the front and offered her own services to the 

government. She was thereupon detailed as a volun- 

teer to drive a motor-cycle ambulance and carriage 
for Red Cross supplies 


It is obvious that with the huge mass of ‘“‘copy” which 
the censor must pass upon and the necessary haste of the 
operation, the work must be crude and superficial. An 


American correspondent in London told me of an incident: 


which throws some light upon methods of censorship, al- 
though it would scarcely be fair to call it typical. This 
correspondent, late one night, wished to hurry off an im- 
portant cable story to his paper and in order to expedite 
it carried it himself to the office of the censor and sat 
down to wait as patiently as possible for official approval. 
He sat near one of the staff of censors, an elderly man, 
apparently a retired army officer. 

It was midnight. The old man was heavy with fatigue. 
On the table before him lay a huge pile of copy awaiting 
examination and decision as to what parts were harmless 
and what paragraphs and sentences were objectionable 
and to be elided. He gazed at the thick stack of paper 
with a look of loathing and utter weariness. 

Then closing his eyes he leaned his head down upon his 
arms for awhile. When he straightened to his work again 
his face bore an expression of resolution. Seizing his 
crayon and with a sweeping, full-arm movement he 
crossed out the top sheet of the manuscript before him. 
The second sheet he passed without change. The third 
sheet he crossed out with his fatal crayon. The fourth 
he passed; the fifth he crossed out. Thus, by a simple 
and effective method, eliding every alternate page, he was 


A CARAVAN OF WOUNDED 
This ancient method of travel 
is serving for the transporta- 
wounded in some 


fighting 


tion of 


regions where has 


occurred 
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able to dispose of his task with a minimum of effort, im) 
munity from brain fag and eye-strain, and with a rapidi) 
which promised an early departure for home and bed. | 

It was the writer’s privilege, as member of a relief corm 
mission, to a degree to get behind this curtain—to th, 


human drama on the darkened stage of war. 
t 


Economic Efficiency in the Teutonic Empires 


THE STUDENT of relief administration finds an unusual) 
interesting field of observation in the Teutonic Empire 
Their inability to import food supplies because of ‘| 
blockade maintained by the entente allies, has very great) | 
complicated the difficulties encountered in supplying foo 
for the civilian population. Their problem, in fact, goe] 
far beyond the requirement that an allowance of mone 
be provided for the families of killed and wounded so 
diers. They must so control and gauge the entire stoc | 
of foodstuffs within their boundaries that such supplie| 
may be equitably distributed among all the people; the} 
there shall be no hoarding or cornering of foods and nm 
speculating in the necessaries of life. 

Germany’s foresight, her thoroughness, her paternalisr| 
and her strong direct control of affairs which we in th] 
United States are prone to regard as outside the realm} 
of governmental interference, were never more striking} 
shown than in the manner in which she has regulated th 
private affairs of her people during the war. An Amer?| 
can observer of these measures is amazed at the sulk 
missive spirit in which the people accept the restric) 
tion of their liberties, and can but contrast it with th} 
storms of protest which doubtless would sweep this cour | 
try if similar restrictions were attempted here. | 

In the winter of 1914-15, regulation of the bread suppl} 
began in Germany. All the flour in the empire was firs] 
inventoried and then taken over by the government, exif 
cept that families might retain 150 pounds of any stoc} 
on hand when the new regulations went into effect. Ste| 
by step restrictive measures followed each other. Thi} 
precise shapes into which bread might be baked were fixer 
by law. Prices were determined in the same way. Alf 
bread was baked by bakers who could obtain their flow! # 
only from the public stock. If a baker violated the law] 
in the price charged, or the shape or weight of his loaves)§ 
he was subject to heavy fine and imprisonment and for} 
feited his right to buy flour from the government. Th 
government also decreed that a certain percentage of al] 
bread must consist of potato flour, made by drying ane§ 
grinding potatoes and mixing the product in the requiree§ 
proportion with wheat flour. 

The next step was a limitation upon the amount o} 
bread which might be eaten by the individual. The gov 
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ernment issued a bread card to each family. Upon the 
card was indicated the amount of bread to which the 
family was entitled and the baker was not permitted to 
sell more than was called for by the card. Hotel guests 
were required to obtain new bread cards each morning, 
and before being served in the dining-room were com- 
pelled to exhibit their cards to the waiter and permit him 
to detach coupons. Each person was permitted a daily 
allowance of 250 grams of bread (about one-half pound). 
JLater the amount was reduced to 200 grams. 

In similar manner the government placed a strong re- 
strictive hand upon the use of meat, milk and butter. At 
regular intervals a complete inventory is made of all food 
supplies in the empire, and close calculations enable the 
authorities to tighten or relax restrictions upon consump- 
tion as the reports warrant. These measures, at first inter. 
preted as signifying that Germany’s food supply was al- 
most exhausted, proved to be simply precautionary and an 
llustration of the thorough-going methods of the country. 

In a speech in the English House of Commons in the 
spring of 1915 a member of Parliament referred sneer- 
ingly to the fact that the Germans were already reduced 
io the expedient of eating potato bread. To this Lloyd- 
George replied that it was the “‘potato-bread spirit” of 
the German people which England had most to fear. 
Barly in the war the German government urged the farm. 
ars of the nation to discontinue raising sugar beets, which 
are a great and profitable crop, and to devote their land 
to the production of cereals and vegetables for foodstuffs, 
and this request was generally obeyed. 

In the spring of 1916 yet more drastic measures were 
adopted to conserve the food supply. Certain days each 
week were set apart in which no meat was permitted to 
be sold. This regulation was less onerous than the state- 
ment implies because there was no prohibition of the sale 
of fowls or fish on the “no meat’’ days. 

Finally, the regulation of the sale and consumption of 
all food supplies, throughout the German empire, was 
placed in the control of a governmental committee with 
autocratic and arbitrary powers of the most sweeping 
character. The chairman of. this committee, who is its 
executive head, quickly became known as the “food dicta- 
tor” and although he protested against this appellation, 
it has been universally adopted by the press and public. 
Soon after the installation of the food dictator, experi- 
ments were begun in Berlin in “mass feeding.” Portable 
kitchens appeared on certain streets from which all who 
applied were given rations of thick soup. The crowds 
were so great and so difficult to control that this experi- 
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ONE WAY RUSSIANS CARRY WOUNDED 


ment was abandoned. Later, public kitchens were estab- 
lished in buildings in congested sections of the city and 
with the better regulation possible under this arrangement 
the method was pronounced successful and capable of 
general application. 

Supplementing its regulative measures, the government 
resorted to a wide propaganda for economies in the 
homes. One of the first instances of this which I noticed 
was in a railway station near the Holland frontier. A 
printed sheet on the wall contained a series of advisory 
paragraphs. One, I recall, urged people to cook potatoes 
in their skins because peeling potatoes wasted part of their 
substance. Others urged that scraps and leavings be pre- 
served and converted into other forms of food. 

In June, 1915, the German Emperor proclaimed that 
the children of Germany were to become the “soldiers 
of the soil.” “The furrow is your trench,” he said, “the 
potatoes that you plant, your ammunition, and the weeds 
are your enemies which you must destroy. Let each one 
of you say ‘I am a German soldier to whom fatigue is 
unknown.’”’ The municipal authorities of Stettin, in the 
spring of 1915, posted the following notice: 

“While people of intelligence and with a sense of duty 
are practicing self-denial, it has unfortunately been ob- 
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WHEN INGENUITY SETS TO WORK 
Two sets of skis here make a 
couch for transporting wound- 
Red Cross 
officer himself mounted on skis 


ed. A German 


is driving 
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served in public cafés in Stettin that certain female visi- 


tors have ordered special portions of whipped cream in 
order to set them before their dogs. It is to be hoped that 
such contemptible and scandalous behaviour is a rare ex- 


ception, and need not be made the matter of official action. 
It must, however, have such a repellant and bewildering 
effect upon all who see it that in the interests of the public 
it must be exposed.” 

As this article is being written, word comes from Berlin 
that Herr Batocki, the food dictator has ordered restric- 
tion in the consumption of eggs. Eggs may no longer be 
had for breakfast in restaurants, cafés and refreshment 
rooms, but only for luncheon and dinner. While private 
families are not yet affected, power is given to the com- 
munal, municipal and provincial authorities to specify be- 
tween what hours eggs may be served. The new order 
appears to be silent on the question of when or in what 
numbers eggs may be laid. 

Thus, with the great war demanding the full strength 
of the nation, the government yet finds time to give at- 
tention to the 
minutiae of the 
lives of the peo- 
ple. 

Whatever the 
student of war- 
fare think 
of the war pol- 
icy of Germany, 
there -can be 
nothing but ad- 
miration for the 
skill and cour- 
age with which 
she has _ pre- 
served and pro- 
tected her peo- 
ple) amid) err 
cumstances of 
almost incon- 
ceivable diffi- 
culty, lt 1s to 
be expected that 


may 


IN THE HEART OF 


the world will 
receive many 
valuable lessons in economics and administration as a 


direct sesult of Germany’s masterly methods of consery- 
ing her resources during the war. 


Trampled Under the Feet of War 


THE PLIGHT of peoples who find themselves in the midst 
of the fighting is a chapter which stands alone in the 
terrible tale of warfare. The armies surge backward and 
forward as the tides of battle ebb and flow. Many thou+ 
sand square miles of fertile country and many hundred 
villages and towns have been repeatedly swept by the 
advancing and retiring armies. A large part of Poland 
has been fought over three times and some parts of Poland 
and Galicia have suffered this frightful affliction as many 
as six times. . Probably two-thirds of the entire area of 
Belgium has been fought over one or more times and this 
is true of substantially all of that section of northern 
France traversed by the German armies. : 

All the conditions of normal existence are destroyed 
under these circumstances. The people flee wildly, carry- 
ing such of their goods as they can bear on their shoulders, 


“away into the forests. 


Civilians are killed or wounded, families scattered an 
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Ancient ambulances are here bringing in wounded Serbians. 
covered with mud from the mountain roads 


Gian Res 


or if flight is impossible, they hide in cellars or cre 
The armies seize all the food th 
find, killing the farm animals for meat and carrying aw 
the horses for military uses. Houses are ransacked. ° 
food supplies for animals are taken. Fences and ot 
buildings are torn down and used for fuel. 


In fighting, soldiers make use of the houses for prot 
tion, with the result that often entire towns and villag 
are burned or completely battered down by artillery fir 


entire populations left homeless and starving, to wand 
miserably through the desolated country, and to lie in th) 
fields or beside the roads at night, the prey of disease ane 
despair. 


I shall not soon forget the incoherent story of fligh 
told me by a young Belgian girl who with her mother ane 
sister lived in Louvain at the time that city was burned by 
the invading German army. The family had previously | 
lived in a small town in Illinois, but had returned to the 
old home i) 
Louvain no 
long before th 
outbreak of th 
war.’ The gift 
told me hef| 
story a few days 
after the family} 
had escaped 
from _ Belgiumy| 
into Hioliawd on | 
its way back te 
America. I 
broken English, 
flerce with mem 
ories of their 
wrongs one mo= | 
ment, over 
whelmed wil 
hysterical weep- 
ing the next, she | 
tried to describe} 
their experi 
ences during the’ 
never - to-be-for= 
gotten night of horror through which they had passed./ 

Not much could be made out of her recital except that — 
early in the evening the streets were filled with soldiers’ 
shooting anyone they saw at windows, setting fire to houses | 
and shooting the occupants’as they fled into the streets | 
to escape the flames. This girl with her mother and sister ’ 
spent the night in wild flight without going into the streets 
where the soldiers ‘were shooting. ; 

They climbed from house to house over the roofs, | 
crouching and crawling to avoid discovery. They hid in, 
cellars only to be driven out by the encroaching flames. 
They scaled high garden walls, dragging themselves up 
by means of the overgrowing vines. They lay in dark” 
angles of buildings until the glare of the approaching fire | 
lighted up their hiding-places. And all the long night ‘ 
they were in a panic of fear, with the sound of shouting | 
and shooting and the roar of the searching flames ever in- 
their ears 

Finally, in the gray of dawn they found théiechital 
apart from the tumult, which had somewhat died down, | 
and then for the first time, ventured into the street. There 


The wheels are 


| 


iney fell into the hands of a military, patrol which marched 
hem to the railway and thrust them, with hundreds of 
jther refugees, into a long train of freight cars. They 
‘pent the day in the cars, packed so closely that they 
ould not sit or lie down and without food or water. 
The next night the train moved eastward and the fol- 
jowing morning they were allowed to disembark in a 
erman city not far from the Belgian frontier. There 
hey were given food and drink and their American citizen- 
ship having been established, were allowed their freedom 
[hey then traveled to Holland where the American Relief 
commission sent to Europe for the purpose of helping 
American citizens to return home provided them with 
means to get back to peaceful and happy Illinois. 
The economic losses which these war-torn regions have 
suffered are tremendous. They consist not alone in the 
houses and goods and animals destroyed or taken. There 
must be reckoned also the complete stoppage of industry 
and business for many months, much of it never to be re- 
gained, the de- 
preciation in the 
eurming capacity 
£ people who 
ave been bro- 
én by hardship, 
demoralized by 
1e shattering of 
ll the usual rou- 
tme and disci- 
pline of life and 
discouraged by 
nusfortune. 


_ Of the people 
in the areas di- 


rectly devasta- 
ted by war oper- 
Ov er whelming 
ations, some 
have been com- 
pletely impover- 
ished, some 
thrown into tem- 
porary depend- 
ence: through 
their inability to 
varn food by their own efforts; some have fled to dis- 
tant friends, while a few have managed to maintain them- 
selves without help. An estimate, believed to be con- 
Nervative, fixes the normal population of these areas at 
45,000,000 and places the number of persons made de- 
~endent by direct war operations at more than 15,000,000 

It is as if one-third of the population of the United 
States were trampled directly under the feet of war, while 
one-seventh of all the people in the country were thrown 
upon charity for support. If all the inhabitants of the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Illinois, by some 
sudden catastrophe, were thrown helpless upon the charity 
of the world, the resulting problem in philanthropy would 
be no greater than that which this war has created in 
Europe. 

The measures of relief necessary to adequately meet 
this gigantic problem in normal times of peace would tax 
the resources of the world. In the midst of a world war, 
in-which nearly all of the strongest nations are concen- 
trating every resource upon a struggle for existence, it is 
obvious that adequate measures of relief are impossible. 
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MARSHALLED FOR ERRANDS OF MERCY 


The English Auto Club has presented these automobile ambulances to the 
armies in the field. They are assembled here in the court yard of the Hotel 
des Invalides in Paris 
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Such relief efforts as are undertaken by neutral nations 
and by the belligerent countries themselves are hampered 
at every point by blockades, by the obstacles set up at 
the frontiers of every country, by difficulties of trans- 
portation, and by restrictions upon the movements of 
those engaged in the administration of relief. It is, there- 
fore, inevitable that a measureless amount of suffering 
and death from exposure, hunger and disease must have 
fallen upon the helpless non-combatant populations of 
countries such as Belgium, Poland, northern France, 
Galicia, Serbia and Armenia. 


Immediate Problems of Relief 


BESIDES its care of soldiers, every nation at war has a 
heavy burden in helping those of its non-combatant popu- 
lation who are dependent as a result of the absence of 
their natural supporters at the front. This responsibility, 
of which little is heard in the United States, calls for 
elaborate and widely extended organization and the ex- 
expenditure of 
very large sums 
of money. 

The policy of 
European coun- 
tries, with the 
exception , of 
Great Britain, of 
paying their sol- 
diers. next “to 
nothing while in 
service, plunges 
the family of the 
average private 
into dependence 
the moment he 
is called to the 
‘colors. The gov- 
ernments are 
therefore com- 
pelled to assume 
entire or partial 
support of a 
large proportion 


of their total 
population. 
Even in Great Britain where the soldier's pay 


is relatively high—so high that Germany has taunted 
the English soldier as a mercenary—the care of the 
families of the men with the colors constitutes a huge 
addition to the financial and administrative demands upon 
the nation. 

Much has been said of the substitution of the work of 
women for that of men in industry in the belligerent coun- 
tries. This has a double purpose. It assures the perform- 
ance of duties which otherwise must remain undone be- 
cause of the absence of the men and it enables many 
women, who otherwise would be dependent, to earn sup- 
port for themselves and families. 

As illustrating the sweeping change in economic life 
which this war has brought, the example of England may 
be cited. One-half the population is engaged in the manu- 
facture of munitions of war, around four million men are 
in the army and navy, and an unknown but very large 
number of women and children are dependent on the pub- 
lic bounty. With war expenditures, whose daily average 
is $25,000,000 in addition to the ordinary huge expenses 
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of government, set over against a tremendous reduction in 
the productive resources of the country, it is not surpris- 
ing that Great Britain’s national debt is leaping forward 
by billions. . 

Food prices constantly tend upward, thus inevitably 
lowering standards of living and in some degree defeating 
the effort of the government to make provision for its 
dependent population. And what is true of Britain is no 
less true of the other principal countries now at war, with 
the possible exception of Russia. 

A traveler about the countries at war cannot but be 
profoundly impressed by the number and capacity of the 
hospitals. .When the war began, the military hospitals 
and public hospitals of a general character were first filled 
with the wounded. As the influx of patients increased, 
public buildings were taken over for hospitals. Then 
came schoolhouses, churches, private residences, ware- 
houses, factory buildings. This adaptation of a variety 
of structures to hospital use is well illustrated by the 


AS THEY GO AND AS THEY COME FROM THE BATTLE LINES 
OF THE GREAT WAR 


Here is shown one of the most telling pictures of the war—lines of soldiers 
marching to the front, met by returning Red Cross wagons carrying wounded no less surely, no less devotedly than, i 


away from the front as a reminder of what lies in wait for those going in the soldiers and sailors themselves. 


the opposite direction 


hospitals assigned to the medical units sent to Europe by 
the American Red Cross. In England the hospital was 
a spacious country villa; in Germany one of the hospitals 
was a theater; in Russia the buildings of a great tech- 
nological school were occupied; in Hungary a large school 
for the blind was utilized; in Belgium a huge, temporary, 
barrack-like structure was erected for the purpose; in Ser- 
bia one of the hospitals was in a vast abandoned tobacco 
warehouse; while in, France a _ beautiful amusement 
pavilion was filled with patients. 


Streams of Wounded Rolling Back 


Or THE many hospitals in Warsaw at the time of our 
visit to that city in May, 1915, was one, a huge manu- 
facturing establishment taken over for the purpose of 
accommodating the vast streams of wounded rolling in 
from the front, which contained 7,000 patients. While 
we were in the city of Kiev, which was prepared to care 


for 30,000 patients, the number of wounded coming i 
was so great that this huge capacity was wholly inade, 
quate. os 

On a single day during our stay in that city over 8,0 
new patients were received from the great battle whic (My 
was in progress at that time in Galicia, where the Austria) 
armies were driving the Russians back from the Car, 
pathian mountains. In one day 3,000 wounded men we 
brought to the American Red Cross Hospital in Belgrade 
although the-total capacity of the institution was onl) 
1,100 and it was already nearly full. These patients we 
first laid upon the floors of the corridors, then when thy 
floors were filled they were placed on the ground sur 
rounding the hospital buildings. ° 

It is in the care of sick and wounded soldiers that re 
lief operations reach their highest point in magnitude ame |i 
efficiency. Every tie of kindred, every incentive of patriot jj! 
ism, every fear of national defeat, every economic motivs 
finds common interest in the restoration of the disablec 
soldiers. This task, too great for the| 
military organization, absorbed as 
must be in the conduct of military | 
operations, is largely entrusted to the | 
societies of the Red Cross, organize¢ 
for this purpose in times of peace an@| 
invested by law with necessary powerg 
and immunities. 

The part taken by the Red Cross ity 
the European war is second only te] 
that of the army itself in importance) 
and magnitude. It has been stated tha 
80,000 persons are fully engaged in the 
field and at home in the work of the §. 
British Red Cross Society, and there is, 
no reason to doubt the estimate that the §,, 
societies of the Red Cross in all bellig-, 
erent countries at the end of the second| 
year of war have the full personal serv- } 
ice of more than 500,000 persons, while 
millions contribute of their means and 
time as they can. 7) 

The Red Cross provides a channel) 
through which the non-military ele 
ments of a country may do their part, 


While the skill of Red Cross surgeons; 

and nurses constitutes the chief means J, 
by which the civilian population may help, a great oppor 
tunity is open to those who possess no professional train- 
ing. Every country at war today is aquiver with the zeal+) 
ous activity of its women, its children and its men what 
cannot serve in the army. | 


The Part of the Red Cross ‘ 


THE MAINTENANCE and management of hospitals; the 

transportation of the sick and wounded from field hos= 
pitals to base hospitals or to their homes; the setting upyy 
of places of refreshment along the routes over which the gy 
soldiers are carried; the organization and management of ff 
hospital ships, hospital trains, and ambulance columm 
and the establishment and conduct of convalescent homes; 
the conduct of information bureaus whose agents, visit=) 
ing hospitals and headquarters, keep a record of wounded 
men, notify the folks back home of those who are killed.@ 
or wounded or sick, carry on correspondence for mef 
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mable to write for themselves, distribute mail and a 
variety of comforts which lie outside the narrow range of 
irticles included in the regular regimen of the military 
sstablishment, and render a multitude of unenumerated 
services; finally, the tremendous industry by means of 
vhich loving hands in a million homes fashion bandages 
und garments and a thousand things for the alleviation of 
vain and the softening of the harshness of hospital and 
amp life—all these and more are the civilian people of 
Zurope doing for their armies and navies today through 
heir societies of the Red Cross. 
And in this vast, vibrant, all embracing service, reach- 
ng up to the highest and down to the lowest, we have a 
yicture of what the American Red Cross will be doing 
should our own country ever become involved in a great 
var. 

Each country places the control of these countless help- 
nul activities under its Red Cross, because, without cen- 
talized direction and regulation, there could be no sys- 


S IT possible to build up a common feeling and to 
share a common purpose in these days of confusion 
and doubt? Is there something to be done? If so, 

| what is to be done and by whom? Life on these 
hores seems to go on in normal grooves, wages are high, 
pofits are large, gold is pouring into the country, its 
oreign trade exceeds six billions and a half with a credit 
bilance of more than two billions, the world is on the 
ve of becoming an American market. But far away 
jross the seas is a continent afire—thirty million war- 
| 


jors slaughtering each other as never men did. before 
Hong the centuries, Christianity at bay, a pope deprived 
Pi his moral power, emperors and kings and rulers as 
qpeeren in the grip of generals and censors, the peoples 
ittipped of their liberties and on the verge of starvation, 
public and private-wealth wasted at an undreamed of rate 
id speed, all rules of conduct and principles of law and 
Hhics overthrown and questioned. 

| Unheard of enriching on the one side, unheard of mis- 
Hy on the other. 

| Material help granted lavishly to the starving, the des- 
litute, the wounded, the orphans, the blind. Is this 
mough? 

| What is to be done? In thousands of minds this ques- 
an is raised, and answers are given as numerous as con- 
jusing: continuous mediation, preparedness, open door, 
pen diplomacy, international mind, moral equivalent of 
ar, enforcement of peace, declaration of interdepen- 
ence, rights and duties of states, world organization, 
?an-Americanism, and Americanism. What are the poli- 
cs of the United States of America to be at home and 
ibroad? Are there duties to be fulfilled? Are they to be 
wilfilled by the American people? Are they to be fulfilled 
it once or in a far-off future when the actual war will 
lave come to an end? 

The misfortune and the mistake of many are that they 
© not realize the complexity of the problems before 
ich the world is placed at this very hour and will be 
laced in a near future. The struggle going on in Europe 
jas deep causes, and principles are involved for the vin- 
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tem, no means of steadying and equalizing the flow of 
help in accordance with fluctuating demands and shifting 
centers of need. A_ single directing agency, officially 
recognized and vested with proper authority, informed at 
all times of the character and amount of help required, 
has been found an essential means of establishing satis- 
factory relations between this volunteer service and the 
military forces in the field. 

Without such unified control, it is plain that the patriotic 
and eager efforts of thousands of unrelated agencies would 
lead to hopeless confusion and self-defeat. Indeed, some 
hint of this confusion has been recently witnessed in the 
United States in the multitude of independent agencies 
engaged in war relief. In the terrible tests of efficiency 
to which the societies of the Red Cross have been sub- 
jected by war conditions in Europe and in the wasteful 
futility of uncentralized and uncontrolled relief agencies 
as observed here at home, is to be found a solemn warn- 
ing which should not pass unregarded in our own country. 


America’s Opportunity 
by 1. La Fontaine 


PROFESSOR OF INTERNATIONAL LAW; SENATOR OF BELGIUM 


dication of which the American commonwealth was estab- 
lished. It is the struggle of democracy against autocracy, 
of self-government against imperialism. But it is also a 
struggle to substitute law for force in the relations be- 
tween states, to substitute co-operation for competition 
in industry and trade, to substitute confidence for distrust 
in diplomacy. On what side are the United States of 
America likely to take stand? ; 

There is a third way: isolation, neutrality, selfishness, 
protection and dumping, but where is the leader toward 
this goal? 

If the law of evolution is consistent, and it is con- 
sistent, national wars must disappear as tribal and feu- 
dal and religious wars disappeared; and they must dis- 
appear when their uselessness becomes obvious. For a 
century men and women have tried to convince the rulers 
that wars pay no more, that warfare is a great illusion, 
is the great illusion. The actual war is proving that they 
were right and the contending peoples agree that this 
actual war should be the last war. But no one among 
them seems to know how this ending may be effected. 
Therefore, I hold it the duty of the onlooking govern- 
ments and peoples to prepare the necessary solutions, to 
prepare the redemption of the warring nations and of the 
world. 

Preparedness? Yes, preparedness for peace. But pre- 
paredness for peace does not exclude military prepara- 
tion, for law and force do not contradict. The sword is 
as much as the scales an emblem of justice. Military 
preparation for peace, however, is very unlike military 
preparation for war: the one is for police, the other is for 
burglary, arson and murder. Preparedness for war 
means force disregarding law, preparedness for peace 
means force subservient to law. To prepare for peace. 
therefore, is more than to think of police and constraint ; 
it is to think of law and of the agencies proper to make, 
to apply and to enforce law. This is world organization, 
this is the deliberate purpose of framing the society of 
states, and this is the sacred opportunity of the United 
States of America. 
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It is their opportunity because they are an organized 
cosmopolitan people in an unorganized cosmopolitan 
world. 

What they have done inside their borders ought to be 
done inside the borders of the earth. They are the lead- 
ers and have not the right to escape, for true American- 
ism is to be awake to its highest opportunity ! 

Americanism has stood for a definite idea from its 
beginning. It has claimed that men have essential and 
intangible rights, external and superior to any authority 
whatever, monocratic or polycratic—life, liberty, happi- 
ness. Now a similar declaration of rights is to be drafted 
and proclaimed in behalf of the members of the society 
of states—existence, independence, welfare.1 Such a dec- 
laration the United States of America alone are fit and pre- 
destinate to frame, to propound, to advocate. American- 
ism is not contained, however, in a mere verbal 
declaration, influential and decisive though that may be. 
Americanism has its agencies: a congress, a supreme 
court, federal administration. The society of states 
ought to have as its own a conference of states, a court 
of international justice,.a collective administration of cer- 
tain common services. Americanism has to remain faith- 
ful, in its international politics, to the loftiest ideal ever 
conceived and acted upon in the history of mankind. 

How is this to be done and by whom? By the government 
and the people of the United States of America. In this 
sense may the motto so often quoted prove true—America 
first! Primus inter pares (first among equals). The 
American people should be made conscious of this faith, 
this ideal, this opportunity. Neither religion, nor race, 
nor the heavy burden of a troublesome past, is to be 
suggested to the American people as an inducement to 
unity of purpose. Alone a cosmopolitan nationalism de- 
serves its consideration and its enthusiasm. Where are 
those who claim that an international mind would prevail 
in this western hemisphere? Are they ready to combine 
their forces and to understand that no better opportunity 
will ever be given to them for such a decisive, necessary 
and redemptory advance ?? 

Of course, the American government should act as the 
spokesman of its people with all the care and the prudence 
usual in diplomatic interference. But it should be never- 
theless a new diplomacy, a bold and open diplomacy. 
Already the highest magistrate of the starred republic has 
lately expressed his views and frankly declared that the 
American people is standing for freedom not only for itself 
but with those who wish to be free all over the world. 

But why should the United States of America stand 


alone? Other republics share the same faith, the same 
ideal, the same duty. Besides a true Americanism, there 
is or there should be a true Pan-Americanism. Is it not 


possible for the rulers of the American republics, at the 
initiative of their northern sister republic, to adopt a com- 
mon foreign policy and to be awake alike to the task be- 
fore them of the pacification of the world? Is it not 
possible to conceive even a larger purpose, namely, to con- 
quer for the idea of a reorganized world commonwealth 
all the neutral nations? 


at its first session 
adopted a Declaration “of 


’The American Institute of International Law, 
in Washington, D. C., January 6, 1916, 
the Rights and Duties of Nations. 

* There are in the United States of America seventeen organ- 
izations devoted to pacifist aims and by uniting them in one 
disciplined army an important step forward would be made in 
the direction here advocated. An appeal was made to these organ- 
izations by the author through the Advocate of Peace. 
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may not or dare not speak. But one wish is theirs, a laa 


Pressure of the enlightened public opinion of the 
tions, collective mediation at an opportune time of t 
neutral governments—are they truly unthinkable and pr 
posterous? They would be preposterous and unthinkabl 
if indeed the American people remains deaf to the appez 
which comes from over the whole world, an appeal 
pathetic and so tragic. It is largely a silent appeal, f 
those who are in the trenches and those who are behin)| 


ing peace. 
The conditions of such a peace ought to be discussed 
defined, expressed.* Recently a provision was introduceq 
in the naval appropriation bill before Congress providin | 
for the expenses to be incurred by those who will repre | 
sent the United States of America at the international com | 
ference which will take place after the war. ee ne)| 
have a preparatory commission appointed at once? Wh» | 
not even contemplate the convocation at an early date oj 
a conference of the neutral states? The fact that sue 
meetings would be planned would stir up universal ae | 
opinion, would educate the peoples and prepare them t)| 
support the great and far-reaching issues at stake. B 
the strong and potent people, which has given proofs 
its disinterestedness in behalf of China, of Cuba, of Me 
ico, which has opened to all the navies the canal of Paname), 
which is educating the Filipinos for self-government, i 
able alone to start this world work and to teach to ma 
kind and to the centuries to come this unique lesson 0: | 
true Americanism. That is America’s opportunity. 
When the hour strikes of collective mediation, it shoule! 
be a conditional mediation, a mediation tendered as 4} 
gospel, the gospel of international co-operation, inter 
national good will, international frankness. The Unite@| 
States of America, backed by all the neutral states, shoulé} 
urge, as an irreducible condition, the calling of a confer 
ence of states intrusted with the duty of organizing a worl¢, 
commonwealth on lines agreed upon and propounded 
the necessary and rational outcome of the evolution 0: 
human society; they should urge also, as an irreducibl)} 
condition, that no secrecy should becloud the deliberation, 
of the diplomats in session. There should be inaugurate, 
a policy of open heart, of open mind, of open hand, 0), 
open face, of open door. Such a policy will require fron, 
all nations, from the belligerents as well as from the, 
other ones, some measure ae sacrifices, sacrifices of pride, 
of wealth, of prejudices, of hatred, but sacrifices unavoid. 
able if men are truly intended to promote the commor 
welfare of humanity. 7 
If the people of the United States of America shoul¢ 
unexpectedly stand aloof, waiting for new profits ang. § 
gains, satisfied with their work of relict and praising them 
selves about their neutrality and their dollars, oblivious tej 
the fact that their citizens are brethren and sisters in bloa 
and in brain of the suffering peoples abroad, it may be sai 
that the greatest republic is unworthy of its past and of it 
ideals, that it is preparing for war instead. of peace, for 
the most tremendous and murderous war of the twentieth.§ 
century ! 
The American commonwealth is at the forks of the 
road.’ It is America’s opportunity to enter first the way 
toward salvation, security and understanding. 


*In a book which appeared some weeks ago, the author 
these lines has explained in detail the conditions which could 1ed 
The Great Solutio 


to a lasting peace among the nations: 
Magnissima Charta. Boston, World Peace Foundation. Pri 
$1.25 


War Times Challenging Woman’s 


Traditions 


B Dy Fane Addams 


HULL-HOUSE, CHICAGO 


WAS sharply reminded of an obvious division be- 
tween high tradition and current conscience in sev- 
eral conversations | held during the great European 
war with women who had sent their sons to the 

front in unquestioning obedience to the demands of the 
state, but who, owing to their own experiences, had found 
themselves in the midst of that ever-recurring struggle, 
often tragic and bitter, between two conceptions of duty, 
one of which is antagonistic to the other. 

One such woman! who had long been identified with the 
care of delinquent children and had worked for years to- 
ward the establishment of a children’s court, had asked 
me many questions concerning the psychopathic clinic in 
the Juvenile Court in Chicago, comparing it with the bril- 
liant work accomplished in her own city through the co- 
operation of the university faculty. The national govern- 
ment itself had recently recognized the value of this work 

and at the outbreak of the war was rapidly developing a 
system through which the defective child might be dis- 
covered early in his school career, and not only be saved 
from delinquency but such restricted abilities as he pos- 

sessed might be trained for the most effective use. : 

“Through all these years,’ this mother said, “I had 
grown accustomed to the fact that the government was 
deeply concerned in the welfare of the least promising 
child. I had felt my own efforts so identified with it that 
I had unconsciously come to regard government as an 
agency for nurturing human life and I had apparently for- 
gotten its more primitive functions. I was proud of the 
fact that my son held a state position as professor of in- 
dustrial chemistry in the university because I knew that 

the research in his department would ultimately tend to 
alleviate the harshness of factory conditions, and to make 
for the well-being of the working classes in whose children 
I had become so interested. 

“When my son’s regiment was mobilized and sent to 
the front I think that it never occurred to me any more 
than it did to him to question his duty. His professional 
training made him a valuable member of the aviation 
corps, and when in those first weeks of high patriotism his 
letters reported successful scouting or even devastating 
raids, I felt only a solemn satisfaction. 

“But gradually through the months when always more 
of the people’s food supply and constantly more men were 
taken by the government for its military purposes, when 
I saw the state institutions for defectives closed, the 
schools abridged or dismissed, women and children put to 
work in factories under hours and conditions which had 
been prohibited years before, when the very governmental 


*The conversation is a composite made from several talks held 
with each of two women representing both sides of the conflict. 
Their opinions and observations are merged into one because in 
so many particulars they were either identical or overlapping. 
‘Both women called themselves patriots-but each had become con- 
vinced of the folly of war. 


officials who had been so concerned for the welfare of the 
helpless were bent only upon the destruction of the enemy 
at whatever cost to their fellow citizens, the state itself 
gradually became for me an alien and hostile thing. 

“In response to the appeal made by the government to 
the instinct of self-preservation, the men of the nation 
were ardent and eager to take any possible risks, to suffer 
every hardship, and were proud to give their lives in their 
country’s service. But was it inevitable, I constantly asked - 
myself, that the great nations of Europe should be ‘re- 
duced to such a primitive appeal? Why should they ig- 
nore all the other motives which enter into modern patri- 
otism and are such an integral part of devotion to the 
state that they must in the end be reckoned with? 

“T am sure that I had reached these conclusions before 
my own tragedy came, before my son was fatally wounded 
in a scouting aeroplane and his body later thrown over- 
board into a lonely swamp. It was six weeks before I 
knew what had happened and it was during that period 
that I felt most strongly the folly and waste of putting 
men, trained as my son had been, to the barbaric business 
of killing. 

“This tendency in my thinking may have been due to a 
hint he had given me in the very last letter I ever re- 
ceived from him of a change that was taking place within 
himself. He wrote that whenever he heard the firing of a 
huge field piece he knew that the explosion consumed 
years of the taxes which had been slowly accumulated by 
some hard working farmer or shopkeeper, and that he un- * 
consciously calculated how fast industrial research could 
have gone forward had his department been given once a 
decade the costs of a single day of warfare, with the com- 
mand to turn back into alleviation of the industrial con- 
ditions the taxes which the people had paid. 

“He regretted that he was so accustomed to analysis 
that his mind would not let the general situation alone 
but wearily went over it again and again; and then he 
added that this war was tearing down the conception of 
government which had been so carefully developed during 
this generation in the minds of the very men who had 
worked hardest to fulfill that conception. 

“Although the letter sounded like a treatise on govern- 
ment, I knew there was a personal pang somewhere be- 
hind this somber writing, even though he added his old 
joking promise that when their fathers were no longer 
killed in industry he would see what he could do for my 
little idiots. 

“At the very end of the letter he wrote, and they were 
doubtless the last words he ever penned, that he felt as if 
science herself in this mad world had also become cruel 
and malignant. I learned later that it was at this time 
that he had been consulted in the manufacture of asphyxi- 
ating gases because ,the same gases are used in industry, 
and he had already made experiments to determine their 
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poisonousness in different degrees of dilution. The origin- 
al investigation with which he had been identified had been 
carried on that the fumes released in a certain industrial 
process might be prevented from injuring the men who 
worked in the factory. 

“T know how hard it must have been for him to put 
knowledge acquired in his long efforts to protect normal 
living to the brutal use of killing men. It was literally 
a forced act of prostitution.” 

As if to free her son’s memory from any charge of 
lack of patriotism, after a few moments, she continued: 
“These modern men of science are red-blooded devoted 
patriots, facing dangers of every sort in mines and fac- 
tories and leading strenuous lives in spite of the popular 
conception of the pale anaemic scholar, but because they 
are equally interested in scientific experiments wherever 
they may be carried on, they inevitably cease to think of 
national boundaries in connection with their work. 

“The international mind which really does exist, in spite 
of the fact that it is not yet equipped with adequate or- 
gans for international government, has become firmly es- 
tablished at least among scientists. They have known the 
daily stimulus of a wide-and free range of contacts, they 
have become inter-penetrated with the human conscious- 
ness of fellow scientists all over the world. 

“T hope that I am no whining coward. My son gave 
his life to his country as many another brave man has 
done, but I do envy the mothers whose grief is at least 
free from this fearful struggle of opposing ideals and 
traditions. My old father who is filled with a solemn pride 
over his grandson’s gallant record and death is most im- 
patient with me. I heard him telling a friend the other 
day that my present state of mind was a pure demonstra- 
tion of the folly of higher education for women; that it 
was preposterous and more than human flesh could bear to 


combine an intellectual question on the function of govern- 


ment with a mother’s sharp agony over the death of her 
child. 

“He said he had always contended that women, at least 
those who bear children, had no business to consider ques- 
tions of this sort, and that the good sense of his position 
was demonstrated now that such women were !osing their 
children in war. It was enough for women to know that 
governments waged war to protect their firesides and to 
preserve the nation from annihilation; at any rate, she 
should keep her mind free from silly attempts to reason it 
out. It’s all Berta von Suttner’s book and other nonsense 
that the women are writing, he exploded at the end.” 


HEN, as if following another line of reminiscence, 

our conversation continued: “My son left behind him 

a war bride, for he obeyed the admonition of the statesmen, 
as well as the commands of the military officers in those 
hurried heroic days. But the hasty wooing betrayed all his 
ideals of marriage quite as fighting men of other nations 
did violence to his notions of patriotism, and as the reck- 
lessness of a destructive air raid outraged his long devo- 
tion to science. Of course, his child will be a comfort to 
us, and his poor little bride is filled with a solemn patri- 
otism which never questions any aspect of the situation. 
“When she comes to see us and I listen to the inter- 
minable talk she has with my father, | am grateful for the 
comfort they give each other. But when I hear them 
repeating those hideous stories of the conduct of the en- 
emy which accumulate every month and upon which our 
so-called patriotism continually feeds itself, I with diffi- 
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. gallant spirit that did not for a moment regret his decision 


have permitted such talk of hatred and revenge in his 
presence; that he who lived in the regions of science and 
whose intrepid mind was bent upon the conquest of truth, 
must feel that he had died in vain did he know to what 
exaggeration and errors the so-called patriotism of his be= 
loved country had stooped. 

“T listened to them thinking that if I were either older) 
or younger it would not be so hard for me, quite as I 
have an unreal impression that it would have been easier 
for my son if the war had occurred in the first flush of 
his adventurous youth. Eager as he had been to serve his. 
country he would not then have asked whether it could 
best be accomplished by losing his life in a scouting aero- 
plane or by dedicating a trained mind to industrial ameli- 
oration. He might then easily have preferred the first 
and he certainly would never have been tormented by 
doubts. But when he was thirty-one years old and ha¢ 
long known that he was steadily serving his country 
through careful researches, the results of which would | 
both increase the nation’s productivity and protect its 
humblest citizens, he could not do otherwise than to judge 
and balance social values. I am, of course, proud of his 


to die for his country, but I can make the sacrifice seem in 
character only when | place him back in his early youth. 

“At times I feel immeasurably old, and in spite of my 
father’s contention that I am too intellectual, I am con- 
sciously dominated by one of those overwhelming im- 
pulses belonging to women as such irrespective of thei 
mental training in their revolt against war. After all 
why should one disregard such imperative instincts. We 
know perfectly well that the trend of a given period in 
history has been influenced by ‘habits of preference’ and 
by instinctive actions founded upon repeated and uns 
noticed experiences of an analogous kind; that ‘desires to| 
seek and desires to avoid’ are in themselves the very in- 
calculable material by which the tendencies of an age are 
modified. ; 

“The women in all the belligerent countries who feel so 
alike in’ regard to the horror and human waste of this 
war, and yet refrain from speaking out, may be putting 
into jeopardy the power inherent in human affairs to right 
themselves through mankind’s instinctive shifting toward 
what the satisfactions recommend and the antagonisms 
repulse. The expression of such basic impulses in regaré 
to human relationships may be most important in this 
moment of warfare which is itself a reversion to primiti 
methods of determining relations between man and ma 
or nation and nation. 

“Certainly the women in every country, who are now 
under a profound imperative to preserve human life, havé 
a right to regard this maternal impulse as important a 
was the compelling instinct evinced by primitive women 
when they made the first crude beginnings of society b 
refusing to share the vagrant life of man because they i 
sisted upon a fixed abode in which they might cherish thei 
children. Undoubtedly, women were then told that t 
interests of the tribe, the diminishing food supply, 
honor of the chieftain, demanded that they leave the 
particular caves and go out in the wind and. weather with 
out regard to the survival of their children. But at th 
present moment the very names of the tribes and of th 
honors and glories which they defended are forgotte 
while the basic fact that the mothers held the lives ¢ 


erned,’ for instance. 
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their children above all else, insisted upon staying where 
the children had a chance to live, and cultivated the earth 
for their food, laid the foundation of an ordered human 
society. 

“My son used to say jocularly that if I should forget 
all the science I did not know I should think more clearly. 
Undoubtedly, I am putting it badly and my scientific 
knowledge is certainly irregular, but profound experiences 
such as we are having in this war throw to the surface of 
one’s mind all sorts of opinions and half-formed conclu- 
sions. The care for conventions, for agreement with one’s 
friends, is burned away. One is concerned to express only 
ultimate conviction even though it may differ from all the 
rest of the world. This is true in spite of the knowledge 
that every word will be caught up in an atmosphere of ex- 
citement and of that nervous irritability which is always 
close to grief and to moments of high emotion. 

“In the face of many distressing misunderstandings I am 
nevertheless certain that if a majority of women in every 
country would clearly express their convictions, they 
would find that they spoke not for themselves alone but 
for those men for whom the war has been a laceration, 
‘an abdication of the spirit... Such women would doubt- 
less formulate the scruples of certain soldiers whose 
‘mouths are stopped by courage,’ men who months ago 
with closed eyes rushed to the defence of their countries 
but are now fighting behind a ‘thick wall of certitudes’ 
over which they dare not look. 


“Tt may also be true that as the early days of this war - 


fused us all into an overwhelming sense of solidarity until 
each felt absolutely at one with all his fellow-country- 
men, so the sensitiveness to differences is greatly intensi- 
fied and the dissenting individual has an exaggerated sense 
of isolation. I try to convince myself that this is the ex- 
planation of my abominable sense of loneliness which is 
almost unendurable. 

“T have never been a feminist and have always remain- 
ed quite unmoved by the talk of the peculiar contribution 
women might make to the state, but during the last dread- 
ful months, in spite of women’s widespread enthusiasm 
for the war and their patriotic eagerness to make the su- 
preme sacrifice, I have become conscious of an unalter- 
able cleavage between militarism and feminism. The mili- 
tarists believe that government finally rests upon a basis of 
physical force, and in a crisis such as this militarism, in 
spite of the spiritual passion in war, finds its expression 
in the crudest forms of violence. 

“Tt would be absurd for women even to suggest equal 
rights in a world governed solely by physical force, and 
feminism must necessarily assert the ultimate supremacy 
of moral agencies. Inevitably, the two are in eternal op- 
position. 

“T have always agreed with the feminists that, so far 
as force plays a great part in the maintenance of an actual 
social order, it is due to the presence of those elements 
which are in a steady process of elimination; and, of 
course, as society progresses the difficulty arising from 
woman's inferiority in physical strength must become pro- 
portionately less. One of the most wretched consequences 
of war is that it arrests these beneficent social processes 
and throws everything back into a coarser mold. 

“The fury of war*enduring but for a few months or 
years may destroy slow-growing social products which it 
will take a century to recreate—the ‘consent of the gov- 
But why do I talk like this! 
My father would call it one of my untrained and absurd 
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theories about social progress and the functions of gov- 
ernment concerning which I know nothing, and that at 
any rate I have no right to discuss the latter in this time 
of desperate struggle. Nevertheless it is better for me in 
these hideous long days and nights to drive my mind for- 
ward even.to absurd conclusions than to let it fall into one 
of those vicious circles in which it goes round and round 
to no purpose.” 


N absolute contrast to this sophisticated, possibly over- 
sophisticated, mother was a simple woman who piteous- 

ly showed me a piece of shrapnel taken from her son’s 
body by his comrades, which they had brought home to her 
in a literal-minded attempt at comfort. They had told 
her that the shrapnel was made in America and she show- 
ed it to me believing that I could at sight recognize the 
manufactured products of my fellow-countrymen. She 
apparently wished to have the statement either confirmed 
or denied because she was utterly bewildered in her feel- 
ing about the United States and all her previous associa- 
tions with it. In her fresh grief, she was bewildered by a 
sudden reversal of all her former ideals. Many of her 
relatives had long ago emigrated to America, including 
two brothers living in western states whom she had hoped 
to visit in her old age. 

For many reasons, throughout her youth and early 
womanhood, she had thought of that far-away country 
as a kindly place where every man was given his chance 
and where the people were all friendly to each other, irre- 
spective of the land in which they had been born. To 
have these same American people send back the ammu- 
nition which had killed her son was apparently incompre- 
hensible to her. She presented, it seemed to me, a clear 
case of that humble internationalism which is founded not 
upon theories, but upon the widespread immigration of 
the last fifty years, interlacing nation to nation with a 
thousand kindly deeds. 

Her older brother had a fruit ranch which bordered 
upon one of those co-operative Italian colonies so success- 
ful in California, and he had frequently sent home pres- 
ents from his Italian neighbors with his own little cargoes. 
The whole had evidently been prized by his family as a 
symbol of American good-will and of unbounded oppor- 
tunity. Her younger brother in America had attained 
some measure of success as a contractor in an inland 
town. When he had written home of the polyglot com- 
position of the gangs of men upon whose labors his little 
fortune had been founded, she had taken it as an exam- 
ple of all nationalities and religions working happily to- 
gether. He had also served one term as mayor, obviously 
having been elected through his popularity with the same 
foreign colonies from which his workers had been drawn. 
For many reasons, therefore, she had visualized America 
as a land in which all nationalities understood each other, 
with a resulting friendliness impossible in Europe, not be- 
cause the people still living in Europe were different from 
those who had gone to America, but because the latter 
having emigrated, had a chance to express their natural 
good will for everybody. The nations at war in Europe 
suggested to her simple mind long past days of her grand- 
mother’s youth, when a Protestant threw stones at a Cath- 
olic just because he was “different.” The religious liberty 
in America was evidently confused in her mind with this 
cther liberalism in regard to national differences. 

Holding this conception of actual internationalism as it 
had been evolved among simple people, crude and abor- 
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tive though it was, she had been much more shocked by 
the fact that friendly Americans should make ammuni- 
tion to be used for killing any human being than by the 
actual war itself, because the war was taking place in 
Europe where it was still quite natural for a German to 
fight against a Frenchman or an Italian against an -Aus- 
trian. 

Her son had been a Socialist and from the discussions 
he sometimes held with his comrades in her house. she 
had grown familiar with certain phrases which she had 
taken literally and in some curious fashion had solemnly 
come to believe were put into practice in her El Dorado 
of America. 

The arguments I had used so many times with her 
fellow-countrymen to justify America’s sale of ammu- 
nition, ponderously beginning with The Hague conven- 
tions of 1907, I found useless in the face of this idealistic 
version of America’s good will. She was evidently one 
of those people whose affections go out to groups and 
impersonal causes quite as much as to individuals, thus 
often supplementing and enlarging harsh and narrow con- 
ditions of living. She certainly obtained a curiously 
personal comfort out of her idealization of the United 
States. 

Her conversation revealed what I had often vaguely felt 
vefore, when men as well as women talked freely of the war, 
that her feelings had been hurt, that her very conception 
of human nature had received a sharp shock and setback. 
To her the whole world and America in particular would 
henceforth seem less friendly and her spirit would be less 
at home. The troubled anguish in her old eyes confirmed 
her statement that the thought of the multitude of men 
who are being killed all over the world oppressed her day 
and night. > 

This old woman had remained faithful to the cause 


The Democracy of Internationalism 


Which We Are Working Out in Our Immigrant 
Neighborhoods in America 


By Grace Abbott 


DIRECTOR IMMIGRANTS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, CHICAGO 


INCE those first bewildering days in August of 

1914 when representatives of all the Slavic 

groups in Chicago met on the West Side in the 

belief that Servia’s cause was their own, Chicago 
has been involved in the war in a very real sense. The 
long lists of the killed and wounded which are published 
in the foreign language press here are scanned with the 
same anxious fear as they are in Vienna or Warsaw. 
There are thousands among us who have had no word 
from their old fathers and mothers or younger brothers 
and sisters since Poland, Lithuania, Servia and Belgium 
were desolated by the war. 

But Americans have lacked the imagination which would 
enable us to see how the internationalism which is ours 
because of our immigrant population might be utilized 
at home and made the basis for an international policy 
which would be distinctly American. 

During the last two years, Americans have realized. 
perhaps for the first time, the interdependence of the 
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pean government has been convinced in the past that, ex- 


of moral unity and bore her clear testimony to one of th 
noblest and profoundest needs of the human spirit. 


HESE efforts of spiritual adjustment necessitated by 

the war are attempted by many people, from the sim- 
ple souls whose hard-won conceptions of a friendly uni- 
verse have been brought tumbling about 'their ears, to the 
many thinkers who are openly disappointed to find civilized 
nations so irrational. Such efforts are encountered in all 
the belligerent nations as well as in the neutral ones, al- 
though in the former they are often inhibited and overlaid 
by an overwhelming patriotism. 

Nevertheless, as I met those women who were bearing 
their hardships and sorrows so courageously, I often 
caught a glimpse of an inner struggle as if two of the 
most fundamental instincts, the two responsible for our 
very development as human beings, were at strife with | 
each other. The first is tribal loyalty, such unquestioning 
acceptance of the tribe’s morals and standards that the in- 
dividual automatically fights when the word comes; the 
second is woman’s deepest instinct, that the child of her 
body must be made to live. 

We are told that the peasants in Flanders whose fields 
border on the very trenches disconsolately came back to 
them last spring and continued to plow the familiar soil 
regardless of the rain of shrapnel falling into the fresh 
furrows; that the wine-growers of Champagne last au- 
tumn insistently gathered their ripened grapes though 
the bombs of rival armies were exploding in their vine- 
yards. ‘Why should.it then be surprising that certain 
women in every country have remained steadfast to their 
cld occupation of nurturing life, that they have held te- 
naciously to their anxious concern that men should live. 
through all the contagion and madness of the war fever 
infecting the nations of the earth? 


United States and Europe. The closing of markets and 
trade routes with the consequent poverty and ruin which 
came during the first year of the war and our present 
embarrassing prosperity have compelled the attention of 
everyone to our overseas business. The war has also 
taught us that commerce is not the most important bond 
which unites us with Europe. 

We probably do not grasp how important a part our 
foreign-born citizens have played in the past in the politics 
of the countries of Europe. Every movement looking to- 
ward the more democratic organization of the “old coun- 
try” has counted upon the emigrants in the United States 
for moral and financial support. And, more than one Euro- 


cept for American support, it could have suppressed dis- 
content at home. : 

We have known of Irish oppression and the Irish desire 
for national expression and we have realized that Ameri-— 
can sympathy has helped to keep Irish hope alive. We 
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learned something in our school histories of the partition 
of Poland and have been able to appreciate the feelings 
of the Poles who are fighting in German, Austrian and 
Russian armies, not for Poland but for the conquerors of 


_ Poland. What would be a possible and just solution of the 
| Polish question, we have not considered. Of Bohemian 


nationalism, we have known little; while of Lithuanian, 
Ruthenian and Croatian desire for local autonomy or inde- 


| | pendence, Americans have known nothing. And yet, here 


ci 
a 


in our midst are men and women who have played an 
important part in the struggles of these people for recog- 
nition. 

The Jews who have come to us from Russia and Rou- 
mania have heard that suspicion has increased the racial 
prejudice since the war and has resulted in new discrimina- 
tions against their people and so the Jews are asking 
Americans to exert our influence in behalf of equal poli- 
tical rights for the people of their faith. The Hungarians 
are asking us to consider how their very existence is 
threatened by the encircling Slavs; the Austrians that we 
inform ourselves as to the measure of self-expression 
which Austria has accorded its various groups. The 
Germans have wanted us to understand what they con- 
sider are the real barriers to world friendship. We have 
failed during the past year to see how much suffering 
there was back of the appeals they were making to us for 
a hearing. We have even forgotten that it may be diffi- 
cult for these people who live in daily fear of the news 
of family disaster to maintain their self control and view 
the situation in its larger aspects. 

And so, suddenly irritated at the overzealousness of a 
few, we have turned upon all the foreign-born in our 
midst and are challenging their patriotism, their interest 
in the country in which their children have been born, in 
which they have invested their little capital, their very life 
itself. 


Tyrannical Americanism 


As A MATTER of convenience, we have ourselves labelled 
the man who was born in Poland, or Ireland, or Germany, 
the Polish-, the Irish- and the German-American. Many 
Americans, indeed, have insisted on these classifications 
in order that their prejudices might find expression in 
preferring one over the other in employment and in poli- 
tical and social preferment. Now we are attacking them 
for this which we have done even more than they. The 
Democrats have expressed their fear in their demand for 
“America first”; the Republicans are asking for “undiluted 
Americanism” and the Progressives declared them- 
selves “all American.” The tyranny of this kind of 
“Americanism” must react upon us all. Summer in his 
Folkways, written in 1907, illustrates the control which 
watchwords or slogans exercise over public opinion and 
calls especial attention to the fact that this tyranny is 
greatest in the use of “American” and “Americanism.” 
“Tf,” he says, “a thing is to be recommended which can- 
not be justified, it is put under “Americanism.” Then we 
see what “Americanism” and patriotism are. They are 
the duty laid upon us all to applaud, follow and obey 
whatever a ruling clique of newspapers and politicians 
chooses to say or want to do.” 

Any criticism by the foreign-born of our international 
policy subjects the man that makes the criticism to the 
charge of preferring a foreign power to the United States. 
A discussion of his propositions on their merits is not 
granted. 
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We have among us millions who know by experience 
what universal military service means. The catchword 
ot “democratic” has been applied to this service and a 
discussion of the plans proposed on their merits has thus 
been made more difficult. The testimony of the Russian, 
the Austrian, and the German in our midst would show 
how far from “democratic” the burdens of conscription 
are. They would tell from their own experience how 
two years of military training for those boys who, through 
poverty, have known from childhood the heavy responsi- 
bilities of life, always means a loss of the two years of 
school or trade training which would have enabled them 
to rise a step themselves and put their sons several steps 


ahead. 
Muzzling the Foreign-Born 


To THE RICH, whose fathers have been concerned only 
lest, through having every desire gratified from childhood, 
their sons shall grow up undisciplined and irresponsible, 
two years of military service means no corresponding 
sacrifice of career and opportunity. Many immigrants 
have come to the United States solely for the purpose 
of escaping military conscription and they are, of course, 
bewildered by the present demands. But the foreign- 
born cannot speak because their opposition would be 
challenged as a display of loyalty to the “old country” 
and we are demanding that they be “all-American.” 

This unwillingness to allow the foreign-born among us 
to form and express their feelings and opinions is, aS 
Summer pointed out, a denial of the doctrine that “gov- 
ernments derive their just power from the consent of the 
governed” and it might perhaps be in point for one of 
these many “hyphenated citizens” to inquire as to whether 
we consider the Declaration of Independence un-Ameri- 
can. How much suffering this fostering of our national 
egotism will cause our immigrant population, few people 
realize. It is increasing our racial prejudice, our fear of 
the “inferior peoples” who are coming to “dilute the old 
American stock” and to “destroy the old American 
ideals.” This group of people in the United States has 
always been guilty of the logical fallacy of concluding 
that because the civilization of the United States is higher 
than in some of the more backward communities from 
which the peasant comes to us, the American aptitude for 
civilization is also higher. 

Boaz has pointed out that “the tendency to value one’s 
own civilization as higher than that of the whole rest of 
mankind, is the same as that which prompts the actions 
of primitive men, to consider every stranger as an enemy, 
and who are not satisfied until the enemy is killed.” Dur- 
ing the past year, we have had this primitive tendency 
lauded as the highest expression of Americanism. 

This magnifying of the possible disadvantages of our 
cosmopolitan population has resulted in the neglect of its. 
advantages. We have always been flattered by a too. 
ready acceptance of our habits and have generally con- 
cluded that this proved the desirability of the immigrant, 
forgetting that a sudden and complete surrender of social _ 
habits and standards meant the kind of wholesale imita- 
tion which is always a sign of weakness. 

As a result, we have failed to enrich American life as 
we might have enriched it. For we have not been able 
to see that if encouraged to express his own character- 
istics, the Slav and the Italian would give to American 
life the color, the gayety and the self-expression which 
Puritanism denied to it and which no reading of Russian 
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literature or attendance on Italian opera can give to the 
Anglo-American. Z 

This negative policy which has failed to utilize our 
immigrant possibilities, we are about to change to a posi- 
tive determination to impress our foreign-born citizens 
with our superiority by means of social and political pres- 
sure. This method of assimilation is untried and if 
we thus imitate Europe we may expect the same kind of 
response which the Poles have made to similar German 
advances in German Poland. 

The United States has always been embarrassed when 
distinguished visitors from abroad have called attention 
to the fact that we are not a “nation” in the European 
sense of the word. Unity of religion, unity of race, unity 
of ideals do not exist in the United States. We are many 
nationalities scattered across a continent with all the dif- 
ferences in interest and occupation which diversity of cli- 
mate brings. All this makes our opportunity for world 
service if we will but recognize it. 


Democracy of Internationalism 


THE DEMAND for “nationalism” in Europe is the demo- 
cratic demand that a people shall be free to speak the 
language which they prefer and develop their own national 
culture and character. Here in the United States, we are 
working out, blunderingly, and with the injustice which 
comes from inherited prejudices, the democracy not of 
nationalism but of internationalism. If English, Irish, 
Polish, German, Scandinavian, Russian, Lithuanian and 
all the other races of the earth can live together—each 
making his own distinctive contribution to our common 
life; if we can respect those differences which result from 
a different social and political environment and see the 
common interests that unite all people, we will meet the 
American opportunity. If, instead we blindly follow 
Europe and cultivate a national egotism, we shall need to 
develop a contempt for others and to foster those national 
hatreds and jealousies which are necessary for aggressive 
nationalism. 

Americans are feeling that the day of American isola- 
tion is past and that in the future we must have our part 
in the settlement of world questions. If, in entering 
world politics, American commercial interest determines 
our international policy, we shall have added only a new 
brand of national selfishness to the world problem. Even 
if we were able to make a policy founded on commercial- 
ism feared abroad, we could not make it respected where 
respect counts most—among the American people. For 
at a time when we are trying to throw off the control of 
commercialism in our national and city life we would not, 
consciously, strengthen its power internationally. Some 
Americans have felt the necessity of slavishly imitating 
Europe and have tried to develop among us some national 
hatred or fear which could be used to persuade us to ac- 
tion. This groping for an approach to internationalism 
neglects the internationalism which is so peculiarly Amer- 
ican. 

Is it too much for us to hope that the United States 
may develop a foreign policy which will grow out of the 
understanding which comes from the fact that those who 
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which have been carefully nurtured in support of a selfis 


h 
nationalism at home, have lived together in the United | 
g 


States on the same street, in the same tenement, findin 


the appeal of a common interest greater than the appeal | 


of centuries of bitterness ? 


Because of its foreign-born citizens, the United States | 
is in a peculiarly advantageous position to urge that the © 


terms of peace which shall end this war shall make for a 
lasting settlement. For a genuine American public opin- 
ion will be presented not only through diplomats to the 
courts and parliaments of Europe but, through the inti- 
mately personal connections which our people have with 
the people of Europe, it will be presented to the people of 
Europe—humble and distinguished alike. 

The demand that we understand where right lies in the 
present controversy has been made because each side has 
realized this peculiar potency of American public opinion. 
Sir Roger Casement’s declaration that his statement was 
addressed not so much to the court before which his fate 
was being decided as to the United States where he be- 
lieves that public opinion will decide the fate of Ireland, 
has behind it the same conviction. 

If we are to give up our provincialism and to respond 
to these appeals, the American people must under- 
stand the questions that are to be determined when the 
terms of peace are agreed upon. And it is not necessary 
for us to go to Europe to acquire a first hand knowledge 
of Europe. Here among us are the humble people who 
have themselves suffered from a denial of freedom they 
are asking the world to give to their people; here are also 
the intellectuals who have had their part in leading the 
movements at home. 


Americanism of the Future 


Here Are all shades:of opinion—the reactionary Russian 
who finds himself in agreement with the reactionary Amer- 
ican who fears the development of democracy; here is, 
too, the Russian who is ready to suffer again Siberian 
imprisonment if it would promote the cause of liberalism 
in Russia. This is the Russian who realizes that recogni- 
tion of the rights of the Pole, the Jew, the Finn, the Lithu- 
anian, and the Ruthenian is necessary if the Russian him- 
self is to be really free. Here are Bohemians liberal and 
reactionary, Catholic and Freethinker, agreeing in their 
desire for an autonomous Bohemia; here are Poles of all 
parties united in support of ‘free Poland.” 

And finally, here, too, are the Americans of many gen- 
erations whose neighbors, friends, and business associates 
come from all these groups and who have also been a part 
of that American internationalism which is founded not on 
diplomacy or force but is the result of the understanding 
which has come with the necessity of living and working 
together. 

“Americanism” is much more a matter of the future 
than of the past. It is to be hoped that we can have the 
courage to be unlike Europe in both our nationalism and 
our internationalism and the imagination to use the possi- 
bilities which are ours because we are of many races and, 
by the closest of human ties, are related to all the world. 
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What We Have to Build On 


The Persistence of Internationalism as a Cohesive Social Force 
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T this time when half the world is using up its for us to imagine how much international negotiation and 


energies in destructive war it may seem absurd 

to give any serious attention to the question of 

internationalism. But at the end of these two 
years, if we but take stock of what actual internationalism 
existed before August, 1914, and then of how much of this 
remains at the present time, we can the better judge what 
dependence is to be placed upon it as a force for social 
progress and for peace in the future. 

Internationalism, as we knew it before the outbreak of 
the great war, was made possible through the development 
of the means of communication during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The progress in methods of convey- 
ing people, commodities and intelligence has made the 
world much smaller, has bound most geographical areas 
more closely together. 

When Benjamin Franklin in 1775 took his first trip to 


_Europe, forty-two days were required to cross the Atlantic. 
By 1819 the Savannah, the first ocean-going steamship, re- 


duced the time for such a voyage to twenty-six days; in 
our own day the great liners make the trip in five days 
or less, and since this article was drafted, the first under- 
seas merchant boat has made port in America. In Wash- 
ington’s time travel on land was very like that of Caesar’s 


time ; the stage-coaches were as slow and uncomfortable as 


centuries ago; it took months to cross the American con- 
tinent. Today we can travel from New York to San Fran- 
cisco in five days; in normal times one can go by rail from 
Lisbon to Peking, a distance of eight thousand miles, in 
about two weeks. 

The world has 640,000 miles of railroad that annually 
carry millions of people and billions of tons of commodi- 
ties. By means of our international postal system letters 
and parcels may be sent all over the world. The telegraph, 
telephone, ocean cables and wireless make it possible for 
the whole world to be informed almost instantly of im- 
portant happenings. 

Along with these means of communication, and largely 
as a result of them, there appeared a world commerce and 
industry, with a considerable division of labor among the 
nations. We had developed international investments so 
the surplus capital of the older countries could be used in 
exploiting the newer and less developed regions. We had 
evolved a delicate financial system, which reflected any dis- 
turbance in any part of the business world. To deal with 
these new conditions a new body of international law and 
an administrative system had been developed, and there 
was a very evident and growing spirit of internationalism. 


International Administration 


THE DEVELOPMENT of international relations of the nature 
just indicated necessitated the establishment of various 
forms of international administration. The powers created 
joint organizations that regulated international means of 
communication, commerce, the administration of justice 
and many other matters of common concern. It is hard 


administrative work have been necessary to establish and 
maintain international communication. 

We mail a letter in an American city for a remote ham- 
let in India or Russia; we can cable dispatches to, most 
parts of the world; through one shipping operation we 
send goods that must cross an ocean, must be carried by 
half a dozen different railroads through several countries ; 
we buy a ticket for a journey through six or eight lands 
with little idea of the existence of a dozen international 
administrative organizations that make this possible. 

Since 1874 we have had the International Postal Union, 
to which practically all the countries of the world belong, 
and which handles about thirty billion pieces of mail an- 
nually. -Postal congresses are held every five years; the 
administrative work of the union is performed by the 


International Bureau at Berne, and is under the general 


supervision of the Swiss government. The expenses are 
met by the various states, the limit being $25,000 annually, 
but this point has never been reached. The duty of the 
bureau is to keep the statistics concerning the international 
postal service, to publish and distribute statistics and other 
information concerning the union, and to make known 
changes in the administration of the union. 

During the last forty years similar bureaus have been 
founded to regulate international telegraph and telephone 
service in Europe, submarine cables, and international 
treight and passenger service. There have been drawn up 
international regulations of sea routes; to prevent collisions 
certain routes are prescribed, certain rules are observed 
at might and during fogs. All ocean-going ships use the 
same code of signals. Since 1865 the United States and 
eleven European states have maintained a lighthouse on 
Cape Spartel in Morocco, near Gibraltar. There have been 
international commissions to regulate the navigation of the 
Danube, Pruth, Congo and Niger rivers.. There is an 
international commission to regulate the navigation of the 
Suez canal and to see that its neutrality is observed in 
times of war. 

There were nine organizations performing the adminis- 
trative work in connection with international commerce. 
Since 1890, fifty-five states have belonged to the Inter- 
national Union for the Publication of Tariff Rates, the 
purpose being to publish the import and export duties of 
all these states to facilitate international commerce. 

Since 1906, there has been an international secretaryship 
of the American republics, whose purpose it is to collect 
and publish tariff rates. Through these publications im- 
porting and exporting firms all over the world are kept 
constantly informed of the way their business is affected 
by changes in the tariff laws of practically all the coun- 
tries having any foreign trade. 

By international agreement some European and South 
American states have limited and regulated the production 
of sugar in order that harmful competition may be pre- 
vented. That is to say, there is an official international 
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trust, which designates just how much sugar each of the 
twelve contracting countries may produce annually in a 
given period of time, in order that, through overproduction 
in one or more countries, the market may not be glutted to 
the detriment of the sugar industry in all the countries 
concerned. 

In 1865 the Latin Monetary Union was founded by 
France, Belgium, Italy, Greece and Switzerland, the ob- 
ject being to facilitate commerce in those countries by regu- 
lating international exchange. The franc is the unit of 
value, although the various countries have different names 
tor the unit of value. The Scandinavian countries in 1873 
founded a similar union with the same purpose in view. 
In 1875 the International Meter Union was founded in 
Paris, most European states and some of the South Ameri- 
can countries participating. The purpose is to perfect the 
metric system and secure its adoption everywhere, in the 
interests of science and commerce. Three international 
commissions have been formed to take charge of the 
finances of Turkey, Egypt and Greece. These commissions 
have supervised the collection of revenue and the payment 
of interest on the public debt. 


International Justice 


Newspapers the world over give the public what it 
wants. They stimulate curiosity by headlines announcing 
a murder, a suicide, the outcome of a prizefight, the hap- 
penings of a great war. But small space is given to the 
peaceful settlement of a dispute between nations. People 
are more interested in the outbreak of a war than in the 
peaceful process of avoiding a war through an international 
court. They are more interested in preparedness for war 
than in methods of making it unnecessary. Few people 
know that the Hague court, created by the first Hague con- 
ference in 1899, has adjudicated fifteen disputes between 
nations, and that the awards have always been accepted. 
Few American school histories state that the United States 
was the first country to submit a case to the Hague court, 
this case being the pious fund case, involving a long- 
standing dispute’ between this country and Mexico over 
certain moneys that Mexico owed to the missions of Cali- 
fornia. 

There is also a Central American Arbitration Union, 
which was organized in 1907 by the five Central American 
republics. Three disputes have been settled by the court 
of the union, located at Cartago in Costa Rica. In 1892 
was formed the Arbitration Union of the American Re- 
publics. All the American republics, except Venezuela, 
Brazil and Panama, are members. The purpose is to settle 
by arbitration all disputes arising from money matters. 

It is interesting to note that the modern world is not 
the originator of interstate arbitration. This dates back 
to the Greeks, whose city states often submitted disputes 
concerning boundaries and other matters to arbitration. 
During the middle ages the popes were often chosen to 
arbitrate difficulties between kings, cities and feudal lords. 
In both cases the use of arbitration seems to be partly. ac- 
counted for by the feeling of a cultural and religious soli- 
darity, which corresponds largely to the spirit of inter- 
nationalism and human solidarity being preached today. 

There are five separate agreements made by various 
groups of states providing for the study and administra- 
tion of international private law. There is an International 
Union for the Protection of Intellectual Property, which 
protects the originators and owners of inventions, draw- 
ings, models, trademarks, and prevents the wrongful use 
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of a stamp or legend indicating that ‘an article was made 

in a certain country. Any American merchant can tell 
you of the increased salableness of American-made goods 
if the stamp “made in Germany,” “made in France” or 
“made in Japan” be used. 

There is also an organization to protect authors, artists 
and composers against pirating and the violation of inter- 
national copyright. The American republics have a special 
organization with the same purpose. 

By international agreement the powers have established 
mixed courts of foreigners and natives for the administra- 
tion of justice in Turkey and Egypt. This is done to pro- 
tect foreigners against unfair judicial procedtire. Turkey, 
in September, 1914, took advantage of the European war 
to annul this concession. 


Police Organization 


THE POWERS have acted together in securing joint police 
activity for various purposes... Before August, 1914, there 
were international agreements and commissions for the 
following purposes: to prevent violation of fishing laws 
in the North Sea; to prevent illegal trade in alcoholic 
liquors in the North Sea; to prevent the sale of liquors to 
the natives of Africa; to secure and maintain order by 
means of legation guards in Peking, Tientsin and Shang- 
hai; to secure and maintain order in Crete, Macedonia and 
Morocco. The arrangements concerning these last three 
regions were no longer effective in 1914. Crete was in 
1918 handed over to Greece; Macedonia was in 1912- 
1913 divided among Greece, Serbia, and Bulgaria; and 
Morocco has become a French protectorate. 

There have been various agreements and administrative 
committees to prevent the spread of cholera and the plague 
to European countries from Asia; there is an international 
sanitary commission in Washington. Various powers have 
agreed to prevent traffic in slaves; by another agreement 
various powers have co-operated to prevent white slavery. 


Scientific and Social Work 


Many oF the nations have co-operated in carrying on 
scientific and social work that could not have been done 
without joint effort. There are international commissions 
to carry on geodetic surveys, to investigate earthquakes, 
to take deep-sea measurements. There is an international 
union for the exchange of official documents and scientific 
publications. In 1905 there was founded the International 
Institute of Agriculture in Rome to foster agriculture in 
all lands. 

Eleven European states have an organization for the 
purpose of protecting birds that are useful in agriculture 
and horticulture. Birds are the most effective enemies of 
insects, and these European countries protect the birds 
not only during the breeding season, but prohibit bird 
shooting and trapping at all times. 

A dozen European countries co-operate in combatting 
phylloxera or plant-louse. Whenever this pest appears it 
is immediately and effectively attacked to prevent its 
spreading. Those European countries having colonies in 
Africa have an organization to protect African game. The 
organization allows only licensed hunters to shoot the 
game; it restricts the hunting season, maintains game pre- 
serves and combats diseases that attack the game. 

The United States, Great Britain, Russia and Japan have’ 
an agreement to protect the seals in Behring Sea and the 
Pacific. Through the unrestricted killing of the seals, 
especially during the breeding season on the Pribilof 


Islands in Behring Sea, their number has been greatly re- 
duced. In 1882 when the killing of seals in large numbers 
was begun it was estimated that there were 2,000,000 seals 
in the Pacific; but in 1911 only 185,000 living seals re- 
mained. Therefore, the four powers agreed in 1911 to 
prohibit seal fishing to their subjects for fifteen years. 
Much less has been done for the weaker members of 
society through international effort than for birds, game, 
crops and seals. But some protective measures have been 
taken. Although reformers have thus far largely failed 


' to secure international action against the exploitation of 


laborers, thirteen governments of Europe agreed in 1906 
to suppress the night work of women in most industries, 
and also to prevent the use in the match-making industry 
of the yellow phosphorus which causes a mortification of 
the bones, and is called “phossy jaw.” Since 1878 there 
has been a permanent international commission to collect 
and disseminate knowledge of methods of treating crimi- 
nals and preventing crime. 


Political Affairs and War 


MAny PURELY political affairs are being handled by inter- 
national agreement. Since 1890 we have had the Inter- 
national Union of American Republics, with a permanent 


_ bureau in Washington, and an administrative council com- 


posed of the diplomatic representatives of all the republics 
at Washington and the United States secretary of state. 
‘A number of states and regions have been neutralized by 
joint action of the powers: Switzerland in 1815, Belgium 
in 1831, Luxemburg in 1867, the Congo Free State in 
1885, the Suez canal in 1888, Norway in 1907. Of course, 
it is familiar to all how in Luxemburg and Belgium inter- 
nationalism broke down at the opening of the present 
war, and how under the force of military circumstances 
the neutrality of the Suez canal has ceased through its 
fortification by the British. 

The powers have also united in attempts to regulate war 
and make it less inhuman. Since 1864 most countries have 
observed the Geneva convention, which provides for sick 
and wounded soldiers and regulates the Red Cross societies. 
Since 1868 there has been much negotiation concerning the 
regulation of warfare on land and sea. It is surely dis- 
couraging that many of these agreements have been vio- 
lated in the present war. Both groups of powers have 
been guilty. But there is also the encouraging fact that 
there has been a vigorous protest against the violation of 
these agreements. 

Thus far we have considered international forms of 
administration. All of these enterprises require common 
action, international negotiation, such as diplomacy, the 
holding of congresses and conferences, and the use of 
international police action. Whatever work is left undone 
by permanent bureaus and commissions is performed by 
means of diplomacy. It is the object of diplomacy to keep 
the various nations in touch with each other, to maintain 
friendly relations, to negotiate joint agreements and united 
action. Just at present diplomacy is not in good repute, 
because it failed to avert the present war; but anyone 
familiar with the history of diplomacy knows that it has 
been the means of avoiding numerous wars and securing 

the peaceful settlement of many international controversies. 

Another mark of internationalism has been the holding 
of one hundred and ten international congresses and con- 
ferences since 1815. Only ten of these were held between 


1815 and 1850; since 1880 about seventy-five have been | 


held, the tendency being for more and more of these con- 
_gresses to be held as the decades went by. 
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Only eighteen of these one hundred and ten congresses 
dealt with conditions produced by war or with other poli- 
tical conditions. All the other congresses and conferences 
were concerned with re-establishing order, maintaining and 
furthering the means of communication, preserving sani- 
tary conditions, and arranging other matters of general 
welfare. They served to maintain and fortify peace 
through international organization. It is also important to 
note that the number of states participating in these con- 
gresses increased from decade to decade, and in 1907 we 
had the noteworthy achievement of all the states of the 
world gathering at the second Hague conference. 

Since the opening of this war much has been written 
in favor of an international police force, and the use of 
joint military action by the powers when any single state 
or group of states needs chastening. During the last thirty 
years such international action has been taken several times. 
In 1886 the powers peacefully blockaded Greece to insure 
proper financial administration; in 1898 the powers, oc- 
cupied Crete to force Turkey to evacuate the island and 
to secure the establishment of George I of Greece as 
administrative commissioner; in 1900 the powers sent a 
joint military expedition to China to help put down the 
“Boxer” revolt and to protect the foreign legations in 
China; in 1905 the great European powers made a naval 
demonstration in Macedonia to bring pressure to bear on 
Turkey ; by the Conference of Algeciras in 1906 France 
and Spain were given power to police Morocco. Twice 
during 1914 and 1915 there was international action con- 
cerning Mexican affairs. 

Private Internationalism 


TuHus FAR we have been concerned with official or semi- 
official internationalism, with only those forms of inter- 
nationalism conducted by governments. To recapitulate 
all the activities which might be designated as private inter- 
nationalism would be like reading a card ¢atalogue. It 
will suffice to say that there are private international or- 
ganizations for all branches of science; for all phases of 
sociology, politics and transportation; for all phases of 
commerce, industry, agriculture, art, literature, journalism, 
education, technical science and sport. For each of these 
branches there are one or more private international or- 
ganizations, and in some cases there are as many as two 
or three dozen organizations. Between 1840 and 1910 
private international organizations held*over 1,850 inter- 
national congresses, and of these 755 were held in the 
decade 1901-1910. 

The above facts show that there was a great and grow- 
ing amount of international organization and action before 
the outbreak of the great war. The effect of the war on 
these very desirable forms of international life is familiar 
to all. Much of the official and private internationalism 
has been suspended. The belligerent governments have 
suspended geodetic surveys, deep-sea soundings, astro- 
nomical observations, climatological reports, and many 
other forms of co-operative activity. Some forms of inter- 
national commerce and communication have been entirely 
suspended. 

The international regulations of warfare have been vio- 
lated by both groups of belligerents when advantageous to 
do so. Each side has bombarded unfortified towns, used 
asphyxiating gases and dum-dum bullets; each side has 
violated neutrality ; each side has been guilty of mistreat- 
ing non-combatants. Neutral commerce has been seriously 
disturbed by the entente allies through the detention of 
neutral ships and the seizure of goods not contraband of 
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war. The Teutonic powers have grossly disregarded the 
recognized rights of non-combatants when sinking such 
ships as the Lusitania, Arabic and Ancona. Most serious 
of all, this war has engendered national hatred and racial 
bitterness to such an extent as to check internationalism 
for years to come. 

The war has not destroyed all internationalism, however. 
Not all the relations between the belligerents have ceased. 
Each group of the warring powers carries on some rela- 
tions with the other groupand with the neutral world. 
The international mail service still continues, subject to 
severe interruption, to be sure; occasionally many bags of 
mail coming from Germany and her allies are held up by 
British ships. But American post offices now accept letters 
for any country of the world, and parcel post packages for 
all countries except Germany, Austria and Hungary. Our 
post offices issue money orders to all countries with which 
we had direct money order service before the war, except 
Egypt, the Soudan, Belgium, Austria and Greece. With 
these restrictions the Postal Union is still doing its work 
notwithstanding the disturbances of the war. 

Moreover, in spite of the war, international exchange 
has not been discontinued; it has not even broken down 
with Germany and her allies. Money can at present be sent 
to every financial center of the world with three exceptions, 
Brussels and Antwerp in Belgium, and the City of Mexico. 
It seems rather remarkable that in the face of this great 
war, international financial relations have not absolutely 
been disrupted. There is something persistent, tenacious 
and fundamental in economic internationalism when even 
the most terrible war in history fails to break it down en- 
tirely. 

Incidentally, the war has given one international organ- 
ization an especial opportunity for service—the Red Cross 
Society, whose surgeons and nurses from neutral countries 
have been working in the camps and hospitals of both 
groups of the belligerents. 

Since internationalism still exists in spite of the war 
we may safely assume that it will continue to exist after 
the war is closed, and that it will continue to grow and 
widen in its scope; the tendency will be to develop more 
and more perfectly a world organization. 


Checks and Aids to Internationalism 


THE OBSTACLES to such a desirable growth are many, but 


it will suffice to mention only the chief. They are: 

(1) International suspicion, which is at the basis of all 
national armaments ; 

(2) International jealousy and competition in political 
and economic matters ; 

(3) The tendency for the great nations to exploit the 
weaker nations and hold them in tutelage and subjection ; 


(4) Narrow patriotism, which declares, 
right or wrong” ; 


“My country, 


(5) War, especially the present war, which will prob- 
ably tend to intensify all the objections just stated ; 

(6) The doctrine of absolute sovereignty, which means 
that-each nation is unconditionally sovereign in shaping 
its own policies, in judging its own actions irrespective of 
consequences for other nations, whether it be setting up 
rules of submarine warfare, determining the rules of 


neutral commerce, or announcing and applying a Monroe~ 


Doctrine. So long as the doctrine of absolute sovereignty 
prevails there will be serious friction between nations, and 


many of these will lead to war, the greatest enemy of inter 
nationalism. 

The chief forces that will aid the growth of interna- 
tionalism are: 

(1) The increase of -world commerce and the meaniay 
of communication ; 

(2) All international activities such as travel, foreign” 
investments, world congresses, such organizations as the 
cosmopolitan clubs in our American universities and the ~ 
similar organizations of Corda Fratres in Europe; 

(3) The work of all peace societies, and organizations 
for international conciliation ; 

(4) This very war that is so disruptive of international— 
ism will also make apparent the need of greater and bet- 
ter world organization. G 

It seems reasonable to assume that the internationalism ~ 
that has been making such rapid strides in the last few 
decades, and which persists in spite of the war, will after 
the war continue to make further progress. It is to be~ 
hoped that in the future the nations will co-operate not © 
merely in protecting birds, game, seals and crops, but will 
also protect man more fully; that they will not merely 
protect man against cholera and “phossy jaw” but will | 
also protect him against the ravages of war, the worst | 
enemy of man and civilization. 
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Forces at Work 


SINCE THE war opened, definite organized efforts have 
been made in this country to promote internationalism and © 
world organization. The World Court Congress and the — 
League to Enforce Peace have each had two meetings. 
At the second meeting of the League to Enforce Peace, 
President Wilson delivered an address that will be memor- 
able in the annals of history. This was fully discussed 
in THE Survey for June 10, 1916, pp. 281-282, Gee the 
caption A Bill of Rights for the World. 

These two organizations have been presided over by 
ex-President Taft; their members are diplomats, editors, 
lawyers, educators, business men and social workers. The 
programs of these organizations favor international arbi- 
tration, the codification of international law, the creation 
of an international force to make international law bind- 
ing on all nations. Similar ideas were expressed by the 
Second Pan-American Scientific Congress, meeting in 
Washington in January, 1916, and by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

In each of the great belligerent countries and in many 
of the neutral nations there are groups planning for | 
world organization. The Neutral Conference for Continu- ~ 
ous Mediation, which is a remnant of the Ford peace g 
party, is quietly working to terminate the present war | 
through the summoning of a conference of neutral na- 
tions. It has a program of present and future activity 
that gives promise of a widespread campaign for inter-_ 
nationalism when once the war closes [see THE SuRVEY 
for June 10, 1916, pp. 279-281]. 

The Woman’s Peace Party, that met at the Hague in — 
1915, gave rise to woman’s peace parties in all important 
countries, and they are working not merely for a cessation 
of this war, but for the prevention of war in the future | 
through the creation of better international organization. 

Never before has there been such a campaign for inter- 
nationalism, never before have there been such potent 
arguments in its favor as in the face of its arch enemy— 
war. 
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THE MONTH 


OTH for what was done and for 
what was mercifully left undone, 
Washington has been the center 

of interest for social workers the past 
month. 

The rural credits bill has become law 
and President Wilson’s appointments to 
the supervisory board which will admin- 
ister it are widely approved—five sizable 
men who combine the necessary experi- 
ence of farming and of rural banking. 
It will not solve the country-life problem 
to any great degree—put people back on 
the farm, or cure the growth of farm 
tenancy with its hosts of drab, slack 
farmers skinning the land and headed 
for an old age in the poorhouse. But it 
will offer loans on land and improve- 
ments to solvent farmers, big or little, 
on easy terms, much as commercial banks 
carry the business men of the country. 

President Wilson himself made a call 
on the Senate to urge the passage of 
the federal workmen’s compensation bill 
and the federal child labor bill. Both 
have passed the House in this and earlier 
sessions. There is said to be no oppo- 
sition now to the compensation bill and 
its enactment is almost certain. 

The child labor bill is in the hands 
of the Senate steering committee, which 


.favors it, and it has the united support 


of the Republicans. The only opposi- 
tion is from a half dozen irreconcilable 
senators from southern cotton mill states, 
who, without help from their colleagues, 
are reduced to parliamentary sharp prac- 
tice, such as the attempt to join in one 
bill the immigration measure, which 
President Wilson would probably veto, 
and the child labor bill, which he now 
champions. Politics is counted on as an 
aid to social service in avoiding the of- 
fering of such a Hobson’s choice to the 
White House, for the Democrats realize 
that failure to enact the child labor bill 
will be flung at them from every stump 
from the adjournment of Congress the 
middle of August until election day. 


In one month we have run the whole 


‘scale from apparently inevitable war with 


Mexico to apparently inevitable peace. 
The country spoke out, widely and loud- 
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soon 


ly, for peace. On July 31 the issue was 
not war or peace but the exact scope 
of the international commission which is 
agreed to on General Carranza’s sugges- 
tion—whether it shall go into our rela- 
tions with Mexico in general or shall 
confine itself to the border troubles which 
are the outstanding feature of those re- 
lations. 


Destitution among the families of the 
militiamen in Texas has added a new 
twist to the army bill. The Senate pro- 
poses to add an appropriation of two and 
a half million dollars for their relief at 
not more than $50 a month per family. 
The amendment does not specify as to 
how this fund would be administered— 
whether through Secretary of War 
Baker, the Red Cross or the local relief 
societies in the cities where the depend- 
ent families live. It has raised sharp 
questions as to why married men should 
be kept at the border; or, if they are to 
be kept, why the government should not 
pay them a living wage instead of the 
$15 which is pin-money for an unmarried 
man; why the United States should ex- 
pect to get its police work done in part 
at the expense of wives and babies of 
the young fellows who joined the militia 
from patriotic or athletic motives. 
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THE SHAME OF IT 


New York city’s epidemic of infantile 
paralysis—acute anterior poliomyelitis— 
has focused the attention of the country 
on this scourge of childhood, which 
spreads from an unknown germ by un- 
known means and appears to be endemic 
in widely scattered states, ready to break 
loose under favorable conditions. 

Starting in a section of Brooklyn, 
where its kinship with poverty and the 
ignorance that goes with poverty has 
been traced by the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Charities, it has spread to various 
parts of Greater New York. And fleeing 
families are charged with having carried 
it to many towns in nearby states. 

This led to tardy quarantines which 
have sent back to New York all families 
with children found on arriving trains 
and placed policemen at the town limits 
not to pinch speeding automobiles but 
to stop them if any of their passengers 
were under sixteen. The various and 
puzzling brands of Iccal quarantine are 
tending now to settle down to a standard 
of admitting children who have the De- 
partment of Health certificate declaring 
them free of disease and from houses 
that have not been infected, followed by 
a two-weeks’ period of inspection or 
quarantine. 

All laboratories in the city are at work 
in efforts to isolate the germ. The fed- 
eral Public Health Service is helping in 
both research and in quarantine. The 
Department of Health has organized a 
large committee of physicians and has 
now called together an advisory com- 
mittee of distinguished medical men from 
all over the country. The whole city 
is being cleaned up and _ elaborate 
plans are now making for the hospital 
and nursing after-care which reduce the 
paralysis resulting from poliomyelitis to 
its lowest terms. In 9 weeks there have 
been 3,964 cases and 841 deaths. 

For the third month—thirteen long 
weeks of it—the garment strike in New 
York city must figure in this column. 
Last week the strike was apparently set- 
tled, but the terms agreed upon by rep- 
resentatives of the workers and the man- 
ufacturers were so unpopular with the 
rank and file of the workers that they 
were not even submitted on referendum. 
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Aside from increased wages _ for 
operatives, the chief features of the use- 
less agreement were the re-establishment 
of the right of the employers to lock 
out their men, and of the men to strike. 
That, in a word, left things where they 
were before the time of the protocol, 
which was abrogated by the employers. 

It is said the plan was favored by the 
controlling group of the most reaction- 
ary manufacturers and by the most radi- 
cal of the workers, both of whom prefer 
to fight out their differences without in- 
terference by an impartial body. The 
great majority of both employers and 
workers are believed to favor outside 
adjudication of disputes and, with that in 
mind, the continuance of the strike be- 
comes a further effort on the part of 
the workers to set up again the protocol 
or something like it. 

There is renewed expectation that the 
federal government will attempt to medi- 
ate and perhaps to make a study of the 
complicated cloak, suit and skirt trade with 
its great seasonal fluctuations and its de- 
pendence on the whim of fashion. Mean- 
time “economic pressure” grows stronger 
on both sides. The manufacturers should 
now have every machine running to ca- 
pacity in making up their fifty million 
dollars of fall orders. And the families 
of great numbers of the 60,000 strikers 
are in dire straits. 

A strike, like an army, moves on its 
belly. The Citizens’ Committee is in 
urgent need of funds to help with food 
and rent. And the Woman’s Trade 
Union League, which began by giving 
out 89 quarts of milk the first day, and 
then giving out the thousand quarts a 
day which were presented to it by Na- 
than Straus, is running into debt to meet 
the expense of the 10,000 quarts daily 
which have been given out to strikers’ 
children. 

Particularly significant at a time when 
the New York cloakmakers’ strike is fo- 
cusing attention on the garment industry, 
are the minimum wage rates recommend- 
ed by the Women’s Clothing Wage Board 
in Massachusetts. This board asks that 
after February 1, 1917, experienced 
women employes in cloak, suit, skirt, dress 
and waist shops receive not less than 
$8.75 for a full week’s work, that inex- 
perienced women be paid not less than 
$7 and girls not less than $6. 

Although the budget estimated by the 
board for a self-supporting woman in 
Massachusetts called for a weekly mini- 
mum rate of $8.98, a reduction of 23 
cents was conceded the manufacturers 
in the wage-determination on account of 
the hardship that would be wrought by 
a too abrupt change.: In preparing the 
budget the board desired to go on record 
as favoring the inclusion of an item 
of 26 cents for savings, though it makes 
clear that the amount was not an at- 
tempt to provide insurance against sea- 
sonal employment which would require 
a much larger sum. After a public hear- 
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ing on August 3, the recommendations 
of the board will go for confirmation to 
the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Com- 
mission. 

A Pan-American labor movement, 
Mexico and the United States leading, 


may come out of the efforts of organized . 


labor in both countries to avoid 
war.—Thomas Mott Osborne is back at 
the head of Sing Sing, cleared of the 
charges brought by a grand jury. The 
men welcomed him home with a celebra- 
tion that started like a college class-day 
frolic and ended with a serious ceremony 
in which the degree of “Doctor of Hu- 
manity’ was conferred on him and on 
the retiring warden, George W. Kirch- 
wey.—William H. Davenport has been 
deposed as head of the Maryland State 
Board of Aid and Charities to make 
room for a Republican state senator. A 
large factor in the situation is the resent- 
ment of church charitable institutions at 
the board’s inspections and at the new 
law placing state subsidies to private in- 
stitutions on a per capita basis——Read- 
ers of the article by Frederic C. Howe, 
commissioner of immigration at [llis Is- 
land, in the May once-a-month edition 
of Tue Survey [May 6] will find there, 
two months before they were made, the 
answer to most of the charges brought 
against Mr. Howe by Congressman Will- 
iam S. Bennet of New York. That he 
is fostering immorality, Mr. Howe vigor- 
ously denies. But that he is admitting 
both men and women to the outdoor 
recreation ground, and that he is trying 
to make detention easier and perhaps 
even productive of good for the women 
held on charges of having lived immoral 
lives, he not only admits but is proud of. 


ELLIS ISLAND COOL UNDER 
SHOWERS OF SHRAPNEL 


T six o'clock on Sunday morning, 
just four hours after millions of 
dollars’ worth of munitions had exploded 
only a mile away, patients in the Ellis 
Island hospitals settled down to finish the 
sleep which had been so alarmingly in- 
terrupted. Breakfast was served on 
schedule time, and the hospital routine 
has continued without break ever since. 
Visiting the little islands of the immi- 
grant station group a day after the ex- 
plosion, one feels that he is treading 
ground where surely a miracle has been 
wrought. For shrapnel and bullets rained 
down upon buildings and grounds; win- 
dows were blown out; locks and hinges 
were wrenched away; tiles loosened in 
patches upon the roofs; window panes 
and transoms were either pulverized, bit- 
ten into, or jarred into patterns like all- 
over lace—yet of the more than 500 
persons on the islands, not one was seri- 
ously injured. There were a few cuts 
from broken glass; several bumps for 
those who standing, were thrown to the 
ground by the first concussion, but that 
was all. 


One surgeon who at the time of the — | 
shock was standing by a window watch- — 


ing the fire at Black Tom’s Island, was 
dashed against the wall at least fifteen — 
feet away. But even among the sickest, 
there was not an instant’s panic. One 
woman became hysterical, and one man ~ 
in the psychopathic ward who had been 
growing more insane daily, became vio- 
lent; but the rule of discipline held well 
at the crisis, and the steadiness of staff 
and attendants spread to the patients. — 

“Everybody on duty. Keep cool.” 
Half an hour after the orders were given, 
the sick in Third Island ‘hospital (the 
contagious diseases hospital), were trans- 


ferred through smoke and falling missiles, | 


and isolated in a wing of the general 


building; those in Second Island were 4 


out on the grounds farthest away from 
the flying sparks and heat of the blaze. 
The detained immigrants in the main 
building were taken ashore while the — 
danger of fire threatened, but returned — 
in a few hours. : 

A special danger threatened from the — 
barges moored at Black Tom's Islana, — 
which broke away from their moorings — 
and drifted down upon the Ellis Island 
piers. But they touched gently, and — 
there was not shock enough to set off © 
the explosives. The immigration attend- 
ants kept the fire hose playing upon them 
till they were drenched into harmless- 
ness. Two laden with dynamite drifted 
past the island, one passing through a 
little channel barely fifty feet wide be- 
tween the pier and an anchored dredge. 
The other grazed the edge by the gen- 
eral building and went out into the gen- 
eral stream. 

There is still a cloud of white smoke — 
rising from the smouldering piers and 
boats of the storage company. Down 
the bay float shattered logs, and timbers, 
boxes wrenched apart scorched by the 
flame of the explosion of their contents; 
here and there, ominous black painted 
cases, with iron bands still in place,— 
safe now only because they are soaked 
through and through. Weird-looking 
makeshifts of window-shade and mos- 
quito-netting bulge out where clear win- 
dow-panes should be. The maniac paces 
back and forth in the screened porch of 
the psychopathic ward, stroking his. 
head, hopelessly restless, breaking forth 
into a flood of vehement words when 
anyone passes. Attendants are still 
sweeping up baskets of shattered glass 
from the usually immaculate floors. 

But otherwise Ellis Island is itself 
again. A few thousands of dollars will 
repair the damage to property. During 
Sunday, immigrants arriving were held 
on their steamers. But beyond this de- 
tention of a few hours, the routine of 
the station is uninterrupted. And the 
prevailing mood of the island personnel 
is decidedly matter of fact. They do 
not undervalue the seriousness of the 
crisis; but what should be done with a 
crisis except meet it? 
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“Great credit is due to the hospital 
staff and attendants,” said Dr. J. C. 
Perry, chief medical officer. “Yet what 
is the service for? If I didn’t know that 
those men and women were equal to an 
emergency, they would not be there.” 


OPEN PLUMBING FOR THE 
OCEAN 


(a4 Y the way, as a point of com- 
munity psychology,’ writes a 


Survey reader from Pennsylvania, “don’t 


you find people resenting the sharks in 
festal Jersey waters as something not 
quite nice! It is somehow so much like 
having the plumber or the paperhanger 
find creeping, man-eating invaders in the 
kitchen cupboard and ‘coming up the 
pipes. Atlantic City is the spring play- 
eround for coal region people, and we 
feel horribly annoyed and shamefaced at 
the front page yellow journalizing of the 
sharks. No really right family, we feel, 


1? 


would have sharks! 


THE MEN WHO COME BACK 
FROM THE FRONT 


HIS is an extract from a letter 
from Sweden, received by David 
Starr Jordan: 

“T went lately to Hallsberg, four hours 
ly train from Stockholm, to see the ex- 
change of prisoners of war. 

‘The first train that arrived was from 
Russia, sixteen cars, bringing back Ger- 
nan prisoners of war. When the long 
train pulled into the station, every door- 
way was filled with broken, mutilated 
men. These got out as well as they 
could, most of them with only one leg, 
some without arms, many with distorted 
vaces, all of them crippled and ruined 
for life. 

“But worst of all was the look in their 
‘aces. Their spirit was broken. They 
vere only husks of men. They seemed 
as if they had been created and the 
lreath of life had not been given them. 
We had quantities of cigars, cigarets, 
chocolate for them, but they wanted post- 
cards and we bought dozens and dozens 
on which they might write to relatives 
or friends. 
| “The car with tuberculosis patients was 
a dreadful sight. It seemed as if all the 
‘sorrow of the world were in that train, 
and yet three times a week it goes down 
to Hallsberg—three times each way, 
loaded down to the last bed with broken 
When I would lean over them and 


nen. 
say, ‘Ich glaube dass Frieden bald 
Kommt, their faces would light up as 


if they saw a vision and they would 
whisper back in German, ‘That is good, 
we have had enough of war.’ Poor 
souls, their day of peace is very near. 
“Next I went into a locked car, full of 
poor crazy creatures with a Red Cross 
nurse and a Swedish prince who was 
distributing bags of chocolate. The 
prince could speak but little English. He 
wished to say that the men were insane 
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RACIAL APPEALS FOR PEACE 


fp 4h dot indicates the birthplace of 

4 the father and mother of one of 536 
young men from twenty-five universities 
in different parts of the United States. 
Recently, these hyphenated-American 
students signed an appeal, stating their 
conviction that European hostilities 
should be brought to an immediate close 
in as much as in their judgment, “no 
gain, political, social or spiritual, can 
compensate for the immeasurable loss 
of human blood, intellect and energy the 
war entails nor for the overwhelming 
material waste and distress it has al- 
ready caused.” 

The parents of the students represent 
twenty-seven different nationalities, and 


every warring country except Servia and 
Montenegro. In addition to those whose 
birthplace is shown on the map, four 
were born in China, six in Mexico, four 
in Japan, two in the Azores, two in Cuba, 
four in Nova Scotia and thirty-one in 
Canada. 

Yet from these varied racial elements 
blended in this republic comes the plea 
that “all people within the United States 
lay aside passion and prejudice, and use 
all possible means toward casting the 
undivided influence of this great neutral 
nation on the side of an immediate and 
a lasting peace, based on the principles 
of international justice and not depend- 
ent on the fortunes of war.” 


but could not think of the right word, 
so he said haltingly, “The men are all— 
fools!’ I wanted to cry that any man 
who lets himself be sacrificed as these 
men have been was indeed a fool. No 
country has any right to demand what 
these men have given. No cause is 
righteous that demands such sacrifice of 
millions of its men. 

“One man looked like an artist, he was 
finely built, extremely refined, but his 
mind was an absolute blank, as if para- 
lyzed by what he had seen and heard. 
The saddest of all was one poor creature 
who had brought back from the battle- 
field only his fear. He lay there on his 
bed trembling like a leaf, the perspira- 
tion pouring down his face in an agony 
of terror. Nowhere did I see signs of 
glory—no ! 

“When I spoke kindly to the men they 
would weep and kiss my hands. Some 
of them were being brought from 
Siberian prisons, and the spirits of all 
were broken. There was no hope of 
life in them except when I spoke of a 
near peace. They never asked who 
should be victorious. They only wanted 
peace. Some of the men were old; 
others were mere boys. They wore 
cheap suits of cotton drilling. They had 
crutches but no artificial limbs. All their 
rings had been taken. Just before the 
men got back on the train, they grouped 


themselves and sang some of their na- 
tional songs. It was dreadful! There 
was no heart in it, no joy, no love of 
fatherland—only dead voices and _ sad, 
spiritless faces. 

“The next morning a trainload of Rus- 
sian prisoners, sixteen long cars full, 
came from -Austria through -Germany. 
These men all had artificial limbs. They 
were cheerful and hopeful, for they had 
been better fed and nursed. They had 
brought back all their rings and were in 
fine physical condition so far as muti- 
lated men can be. The faces of some 
of them will haunt me forever. One tall, 
handsome Russian full of dash and fire, 
looking every inch a prince—both hands 
gone—and never again to draw a line or 
to strike a musical note. To say that 
war is hell gives too much grace to 
war !” 


PEACE MEETINGS ON THE 
WAR’S ANNIVERSARY 


Lye this day [August 1, 1916] 
marking the close of two years 
of war, we citizens of belligerent and 
neutral countries, wish to issue a com- 
mon declaration testifying to our firm 
belief in a better future. . We 
desire to express our belief that aspira- 
tions toward a judicial organization of 
the society of nations, safeguarding the 
freedom and rights of all peoples and 
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doing away with competing armaments 
and hindrances to peaceful economic de- 
velopment, are now through the whole 
world stronger than ever before. < 

If the plans of the Neutral Conference 
at Stockholm do not go awry this mani- 
festo, signed both by distinguished neu- 
trals and belligerents and appearing 
simultaneously in every country, will 
leaven the anniversary of the great war 
with a message of hope. 

Prof. Emily Greene Balch of Welles- 
ley, American delegate to the conference 
who is now in the United States, de- 
scribes how the anniversary will be used 
as intensively as possible to arouse and 
focus peace feeling. Two days are being 
set aside for the memorial. 

On the Sunday before or after August 
1, world-wide religious services are 
planned in churches and synagogues—a 
“day of humiliation and prayer.” The 
Pope has been asked to set in motion 
the machinery of the huge Roman or- 
ganization and on August 4, as stated 
in the papers, he will issue a peace ency- 
clical. At the other end of the scale the 
Salvation Army undertakes to do its part 
in belligerent as well as in neutral coun- 
tries. 

A picturesque element in the Scan- 
dinavian countries should be the pro- 
longed bell-ringing customary on cere- 
monial occasions. In Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Spain and the United States simi- 
lar plans are being fostered, but in fight- 
ing countries the conference feared to 


secure religious co-operation lest the re-- 


sult should be merely more “prayers for 
the success of our arms.” 

The secular demonstrations will be 
undertaken on August 1. While the Neu- 
tral Conference is directly undertaking 
only the publication of peace interviews 
and the securing of signatures to the 
manifesto, almost every country has its 
committee working out protests against 
War. 

In Holland, for example, representa- 
tives from the forty local sections of the 
Ante-Orlog Raad (anti-war council) held 
a preparatory meeting at The Hague, on 
June 23 and suggested as forms of 
demonstration: public open-air meetings, 
interviews in the local press, distribution 
of peace literature, posters and the sale 
of peace flowers or peace devices. 

In Switzerland, where the conference 
enjoys excellent co-operation through a 
committee especially organized for its 
support through the assistance of men 
like Forel, Scherer-Fiillemann and Rap- 
pard, and where peace sentiment is wide- 
spread, a special feature will be articles 
in the educational press with appeals to 
teachers to try to plant in the children’s 
hearts love for all peoples and races: 

In Norway, Sweden and Denmark like 
plans are under way, while the Spanish 
ambassador has agreed to send circular 
letters on the subject from the confer- 
ence to persons and societies in Spain. 

America alone has not organized spe- 
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cial demonstrations for August 1, though 
the Church Peace Union is trying to 
stimulate action for the religious observ- 
ance on Sunday. Peace feeling is wide- 
spread in America, in the opinion of 
Miss Balch, but it is mainly concerned 
with America’s own problems and aware 
of the European conflict “more as a half 
real moving-picture drama than as a 
close concern of our own.” 


NEW YORK ADOPTS THE 
DISTRICTING PLAN 


HREE years’ work is represented 

by the enactment of the districting 
resolution last week in New York city 
by the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. This resolution, draited by the 
Commission on Building Districts and 
Restrictions, is intended to regulate more 
sanely the height and bulk of all build- 
ings, the area of courts and yards, the 
location of trades and industries and the 
location of buildings designed for speci- 
fied uses. It also establishes the boun- 
daries of districts intended for varying 
purposes. 

At the end the passage of the measure 
was hastened to prevent the filing of hun- 
dreds of plans for structures that would 
not meet the new requirements. One of 
the aims is to prevent an increase of 
congestion of streets and of subway and 
street-car traffic in sections where the 
business population is already too great 
for the streets, sidewalks and transit 
facilities. 

It is intended further to concentrate 
manufacturing in localities where the 
products can be handled most effectively 
and where its presence will not destroy 
real estate for residential and retail busi- 
ness purposes. With this end in view 
the resolution provides for four classes 
of use districts: (1) residence, (2) busi- 
ness, (3) unrestricted, (4) undetermined. 

In residence districts all kinds of busi- 
ness and industry are excluded. Dvwell- 
ings, private clubs and most institutional 
buildings are permitted. 

In business districts, residence and 
business uses are permitted but industrial 
uses are either prohibited entirely or are 
limited in the percentage of floor space 
they may occupy. A list of specified in- 
dustries and uses of a clearly obnoxious 
character are entirely excluded. 

In the unrestricted districts it is as- 
sumed that the development will be large- 
ly industrial. In the undetermined dis- 
tricts either a residential, business or 
industrial use may prove the most ap- 
propriate, depending largely on future 
port and terminal facilities. 

The measure provides for five classes 
of height districts limiting the height of 
buildings at the street line to a varying 
multiple of the street width. There are 
also five classes of districts with varying 
regulations as to the size of yards, courts 
and other open spaces. A definite method 
is provided ‘or amending the districting 


resolution under safeguards as future 
needs may demand. 
One great and immediate result of the 
resolution will be the protection of the 
Fifth avenue retail district from further 
encroachment by loft-building factories, 
which threatened to concentrate such @ 
large working population along the ave 
nue as to interfere seriously with shop 
ping. In fact, the chief motive that lee 
many persons to support a districting 
proposition was the cry, “Save Fifthy 
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avenue. 


| 
This feeling, however, h 
broadened until the rallying slogan 
the same and_ bigger interests has b 
come instead, “Save New York.” A 
As a result, while there was objectio 
right up to the time of the passage ¢ 
the resolution to the inclusion of ce 
blocks in certain districts, the oppositio 
to the general principles of the buildir 
zone resolution had for the most par 
died away. The final vote of the Boar 

U 

| 


of Estimate and Apportionment in fave 
of the resolution was eighteen to one. 


ONCE MORE—WHY DID T 
EASTLAND SINK? 


N the anniversary of the Eastlane 

disaster last week report was mad 
in THE Survey of the government’s sue 
cessful inspection to prevent the crowé 
ing of excursion boats. But the Depart 
ment of Commerce report on crowdiny 
gives no answer to the question, Wh 
has become of the official inquiries 
to its cause and the prevention of it 
recurrence ? 

Such inquiries are required by la 
and were promised by the highest go 
ernment officials. Immediately a 
the tragedy, President Wilson, througl 
his secretary, volunteered to “see to 
that the investigation is thorough enougl 
to satisfy everybody and that nothing 
will be omitted to bring forth all of the 
facts and to fix the responsibility.” The 
board of inspectors in Chicago conducted 
an inquiry as required by statute. 
though supplemented by five unoffici 
members, appointed by Secretary Red 
field, the only statement thus far pub 
lished by this joint body was on Augus 
5, 1915, to the effect that “not havin 
completed our investigation we are n¢ 
prepared at this time to express an opi 
ion as to who is to blame, nor whi 
agencies contributed to the capsizing ¢ 
the steamer Eastland.” 

This is the last that the public hz 
heard of this departmental inquiry 
of its recommendations to Congress 
changing the law so as to safeguard lil 
more effectively on the Great Lakes. 

Another committee of supervising if 
spectors was appointed by Secretary Ret 
field to determine what improvemen 
might be needed in the steamboat i 
spection service on the lakes. In repo: 
ing, of course on their own service, tf 
committee also was silent on the cau 
of the disaster. 


_ This appears to be all that has been 
lone in fulfillment of Secretary Red- 
ield’s promise, widely published in the 
witumn of 1915, “to cause a searching 
nquiry to be made into the administra- 
ion of steamboat inspection service un- 
ler the supervision of representatives of 
he navy and of the public so that there 
hall be no question of its impartial char- 
acter.” 


HEALTH AND TRADES FOR 
SING SING’S MEN 


N reviewing his work as warden of 
Sing Sing since December 31, 1915, 
seorge W. Kirchwey, who retired July 
{6 to make way for the return of Thomas 
Mott Osborne, emphasized the value of 
the reforms Mr. Osborne had instituted 
»efore his indictment, and told what he 
imself had done to further the welfare 
of Sing Sing inmates. 

To one who has followed the progress 
of prison reform in this country, Mr. 
Kirchwey’s brief wardenship has been a 
record of quiet, consistent accomplish- 
bient that would with difficulty be match- 
ed by a similar period in prison admin- 
stration elsewhere. In telling of his 
work, too, which he did only when asked 
for an interview, Mr. Kirchwey proved 
umself a lucid expositor of the primary 
aims of the new penology that should 
ive him a strong value as teacher to 
the country at large as well as adminis- 
trator. 

Mr. Kirchwey first turned to the it 
lem of supplying an adequate and 
nourishing diet, and of improving the 
unwholesome conditions under which 
food was prepared and served. This 
task called for something like a revolu- 
tion in the prison dietary without in- 
creasing the cost, which was limited to 
fifteen cents per day per man. 

Dr. Emily C. Seaman, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, working 
with the food committee of the prison, 
developed a diet so improved that in a 
short time attendance in the mess hall, 
which is voluntary, increased by 40 per 
cent. 

The next thing that engaged Warden 
Kirchwey’s attention was the achieve- 
ment of a first class medical service. 
The inadequacy of compensation allowed 
by the state made this difficult. The plan 
soon to go into effect contemplates a 
medical director who shall be both sani- 
tarian and pathologist and shall devote 
all of his time to the prison; a prison 
physician and an assistant prison physi- 
cian, who also shall devote all their time 
to the work; and a staff of visiting phy- 
sicians drawn from the hospitals and 
medical schools of New York city. Sev- 
eral eminent specialists have already 
agreed to give their services free of 
charge; some of these will visit the 
prison once a week. The completed plan 
calls for an additional dentist, a nose 
and throat man, a neurologist, and such 


en 
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Engineering the Telephone 


HE great Bell System, with 

its telephone highways 
connecting the farthest points 
of the country, is primarily a 
brain creation. 


The telephone engineer is 
the genius of communication. 
Like the general of an army, he 
plans, projects, and directs his 
campaigns far ahead. He deals 
with the seemingly impossible 
—transforming ideas and ideals 
into concrete facts. 


His problems may involve 
doubling the capacity of a city’s 
underground telephone system, 
or the building of a transconti- 
nental line, or a serious war- 
shortage of supplies needed in 
telephone work. 


One Policy 


Whatever the difficulties, they 
must be overcome so that the 
progress of the telephone shall 
continue equal to the ever- 
growing needs of the people. 


It is not enough to provide 
only for the present—the future 
must be anticipated and dis- 
counted. 


In the Bell System, more than 
two thousand highly efficient 
engineers and scientists are con- 
stantly working on the complex 
problems of the telephone 
business. 


As a result, the service keeps 
step with present requirements 
and the assurance is given to 
every subscriber that the Bell 
System is prepared for whatever 
the future develops. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 


nor eeaLe 
RETAIL 
MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS 


LOOSE LEAF 
DEVICES 
A SPECIALTY 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET 
TELEPHONE 2393 GRAMERCY 


NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
PROMPT ATTENTION 


489 


490 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 


“Ww ant’’ advertisements under the various head- 


ings “Situations Wanted,” ‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED young man trained and ex- 
perienced in Organized Charity for execu- 


tive Secretary. State age, married or 
single, general education, professional 
training, experience and salary expected. 


Social Service Bureau of Spokane. 


WANTED responsible secretary know- 
ing French and German Medical work. 
Address 2350 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AS EXECUTIVE 
large Health Center 


or first assistant in 
or similar work, by 
college woman with 10 years’ experience 
in health education and administration; 
particularly interested in field teaching of 
students, in organization and_ research. 
Address 2319, SuRVEY. 


SCHOOL of Philanthrophy graduate spe- 
cially trained in pageantry, dramatic and 
general recreation, with volunteer and pro- 
fessional experience, now engaged, wishes 
position in community center or other recre- 
ation work. Address 2343, SURVEY. 


COLLEGE graduate with knowledge of 
Slavic languages, experienced in different 
phases of social work desires position in 
community or employees’ welfare work. 
Address 2352, SURVEY. 


TRAINED social worker who is a grad- 
uate nurse desires position. Address 2353, 
SURVEY. 

SECRETARY, skilful, efficient, educated, 
energetic woman wants new opportunity ; 


adaptable research or investigation; con- 
nected with social agencies of high order. 
Address 2354 Survey. 


COLLEGE woman, with training in insti- 
tutional administration, wants position as 
superintendent of institution. Five years’ 
experience in organized charity and settle- 
ment work. Address 2355 Survey. 


AN EASTERN GENTLEMAN, EX- 
PERIENCED AS SUPERINTENDENT 
OF AN ORPHANAGE, DESIRES A 
SIMILAR POSITION IN AN _INSTI- 
TUTION ADVOCATING ADVANCED 
IDEAS. ADDRESS 2356 SURVEY. 


SCHOOLS 
PLAYGROUND TRAINING 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


A Normal School for Playground Workers 
Classrooms overlook Lake Michigan. Fall term opens Sept./9 


Diploma, 2 years. Folk Dancing. Pageantry. 
Games. Story Te ling Gymnasium. Playyround 
Practice, Strong Faculty Accredited. For I7lus- 
trated Bulletin address Registrar, Box 70, 616-22 
So. Michigan Blvd, C hicago. 


he New York Trains School 
for Community Workers an- 
nounces the opening of its second year 


of LECTURES AND PRACTICAL 
WORK, beginning October 11, 1916. 


For information address Executive Secretary 


70 Fifth Avenue New York City 


THAOSURVEY 


other specialists as may be necessary. 

These services, together with that of 
the new psychiatric ward described in 
last week’s Survey, led, said Mr. Kirch- 
wey, up to the capstone of his aim, which 
was to prepare men to earn an honest 
living when they left prison. Upon in- 
vestigation, he said, he discovered that 
from two-thirds to three-quarters of the 
men in Sing Sing had never done an 
honest day’s work in their lives. They 
had come to prison without a vocation, 
trade or calling, and they were going 
out in the same condition. Some of them 
were always looking in prison for a 
softer job, for they had had no training 
or habits of industry. With the best in- 
tentions in the world, they found them- 
selves when discharged incapable of 
earning an honest living and almost in- 
evitably turned back into ways of crime. 

Courses in mechanical drawing, tele- 
graphy, stenography and automobile re- 
pairing, recently instituted when Mr. 
Kirchwey became warden, had already 
outrivaled in popularity the traditional 
educational work of the prison. With 
these to build upon, and with the assist- 
ance of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education and 
the state commissioner of education, the 
prison obtained the services of a voca- 
tional expert, L. A. Wilson, who Has 
worked out a comprehensive plan of in- 
dustrial and vocational training for the 
inmates. The old power-house has been 
converted into a vocational school. It 
is expected, said Mr. Kirchwey, that 
before the summer is over at least 600 
men will be at work in the vocational 
schools and evening classes of the prison. 

In order that this industrial training 
shall be effective, said Mr. Kirchwey, 
there must be industries in which the 
men can develop proficiency. It may still 
be necessary, he said, to retain Sing Sing 
as a prison in which the industrial arts 
are taught and practiced. 

After a brief vacation Mr. Kirchwey 
will become associated in the general ad- 
ministration of the state prison depart- 
ment with James M. Carter, superintend- 
ent of state prisons. 


KEEPING DOWN THE CURVES 
OF AN EPIDEMIC 
LTHOUGH in many localities the 
shotgun quarantine system prevails 
—the system at which the North 
used to laugh during southern yellow 
fever epidemics—there is evident a tend- 
ency toward agreement concerning the 
best measures for control of the polio- 
myelitis situation in and near New York 
city. 

Telegrams from several state Boards 
of Health show that not exclusion but 
observation is proving to be the most sat- 
isfactory procedure. New Hampshire 
has no quarantine but will keep children 
under observation for two weeks. Penn- 
sylvania quarantines only those sick with 
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FOR THE HOME 
BULLETINS : RL Mate Meals,” 10c; “Fi 


Values,” ; 'Free-Hand 
ing,” 10c; “ The Up-To-Date et Labor Savin 
iances, 5c; he Profession of Home-Mal 
ome Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free, 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St... 


. . t \ 
Recreation Equipment. , 
Playground and Recreation Center Directors and 
Park Commissioners and onic 5am Civic Im 
Committees, Superintendents of Childrens’ Institutions, 
Workers of Settlements, Directors of 
A fevers : Meioisnin 
t ti 
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Giant All Steel Lethaia Apparat 


Sold Direct from Factory, — 
Liberal Discounts to Schools _ 


Slides, Giant Strides, Merry- 
ny Swings, Seesaw, : 
ars, Rings, Trapeze, Bask 
Balls, Goals, Complete line 

Sporting Goods, etc., etc. 
Giant Apparatus is construct-— 
ed so that erection cost is very 
small. 


Send for Catalog No. 14 andi 


let us assist in your selections, 


GIANT MFG. CO, 
| 228SOUTH MAIN. 
} COUNCIL BLUFFS - IOWA 


Tothill Playground 
Apparatus 


Endorsed by Ppa States Government 


Every Playground in Chicago is equipped | 
with Tothill's Playground Apparatus. | 
Originator of Guaranteed Playground | 
Apparatus made for Safety, Durability | 
and Comfort. 


W. S. TOTHILL 
World’s Largest Playground Apparatus Manufacturer 
Tothill Building, Chicago, Ills. 


PALDING PLAY APPARATUS 
— Of Quality Unexcelled — 
Catalog Sent on Request 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., ae Chicoee, tt 


College Students Run | 
Seashore Hotel 


College Hall is being run by students 
from Household Science Department o 
Temple University, Philadelphia, unde 
skillful guidance of an expert. Hom 
like; table served daintily. All room 
light and airy, corner house, one blo 
from beach. Congenial crowd. Colleg 
day, July 29. i 
sharks. Moderate rates. 
address 19 Main ave., Ocean Grove, N. J 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN PHRASE BOOK 
FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 

A phrase book for social workers, teachers, physicians 

and nurses. Heavy cover paper. Postpaid 75 cents, P' 

cians’ Supplement, 25 cents a copy. Remit by check, or 

money order; payable to 

EDITH WALLER (Morristown, New Jersey) 
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SS, 


poliomyelitis Taine will keep children woe poo oof dou 


under observation, isolating strictly any 


SF RSG 6. 
suspicious cases. Vermont will observe 
children under fifteen for two. weeks | INVESTMENT SECURITIES j] 
Bo 


and parents entering the state with chil- 
dren must report to the local health of- 
ficer within twenty-four hours of ar- 
tival. No visitors from infected dis- 


The Survey accepts only the advertisements of reliable banking firms, brokers, 
trust companies, savings banks and other financial institutions. 


tricts may enter Rhode Island; inspec- ww =. ae Ban 
tors at all boats and trains will take the = O/OO= EEE: (@) 


names of families with children. 

The health officers of Union county, 
N. J., have held a conference with the 
federal Public Health Service and have 
agreed to keep children under observa- 
tion for two weeks instead of excluding 
them. 

In the application- of interstate quar- 
antine rules, an eleven-hour day is the 
working schedule of the federal Public 
Health Service, whose offices are open 
from 7.30 am. to 6.30 p.m., and all 
through Stinday morning. Daily the files 
at railway station information desks grow 
| more bulky as reports come in concern- 
ing quarantine conditions at local points 
along the various lines. 

“People were scared when they first 
_ Saw the federal doctors,” said an informa- 
tion clerk. “They thought they were 
soldiers because of the khaki, and that 
therefore things must be very bad. But 
we don’t hear so much of that now; 
mostly folks want to know what’s wanted 
of them. Oh, of course some of them 
are mixed up yet.” And he smilingly 
turned to entangle a few such. 

Wherever there is a “health” sign, 
there you have opportunity to see with 
what drab and deadly precision the rou- 
tine record-keeping must go on. The 
thermometer may soar heavenward; d 
humidity may enfold you like a moist #& = edo y 
blanket; nevertheless, if these certifi- = 2 CAPITAL AND ‘SURPLUS — STEN: “MILLION, DOLLARS. _ S 
cates are to be of value later, every LZ ASSIS SN RSS 8 SY Il Wes st MS 
detail must be complete and in place. ae ——— = 


Questions already answered a hun- 
dred times in every known form of pub- | 
licity, must be answered the hundred-and- 0 arm an on S 


first time. Paterfamilias must be shown 
For Amounts of $100, $500, $1000 and Larger 


Corn Belt Farm Loans 


offered and recommended by The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company—the Oldest Bank in Chicago. 


These loans are all secured by First Mortgages on 
improved farms of established value in the Corn Belt — the 
safest farm loan section in the United States. They are 
made only after thorough and exhaustive personal inves- 
tigation and never for more than one-half the value of 
the land alone. 

No investor purchasing these mortgages has ever failed 
to receive principal and interest when due. 

At present, these loans are being sold to net 5%. 

A detailed list and description of loans aggregating 
any amount you state, will be sent upon request. 


Our service includes the examination and 
approval of title by the Bank's own attorneys, an 
inspection of the property by our own salaried exam- 
iner, the certification that all taxes are paid as they 
mature, the collection and remittance of interest and 
principal, and the facilities for renewal or substitu- 
tion of mortgages at current rates, all without charge 
to the investor. 


FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 


F. W. THOMPSON, Vice-President (in Charge) 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 


“= ———— ++ 


that his is by no means the “special case” 
he thought it. No matter how large his 
income, if he is leaving New York with 
children under fifteen years, he must Serial Payments. 
have a certificate that his house is free 
from infection. Materfamilias, suspi- 3 : 
cious and half-resentful, must be reas- The income is dependable. 

sured for the khaki doctor’s refusal to Land Values are moderate and steadily increasing. 
give her an interstate certificate for her = 
trip to Peekskill. Here are a few ways 


The security is indestructible. 


Loans made on our own conservative valuations. 


in which “some of them are still mixed The farms are located in a section of the United 

up”: States favored by fertile soil, ample rainfall, long 
A man approaches the federal desk, his growing season and excellent shipping facilities. 

little boy clinging with both hands to 

father’s fingers. “I take my boy for a 

little trip. You write me he’s all well, Send for Land Bond Circular 942J. 

yes?” 


Public, Health Service doctor: “You an e 
must get your writing from the Depart- | i eabody, Hou ht ling &C 
ment of Health. They will give you your 9 > € 0. 


er tuicaten | (Established 1865) 10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 
Man: “But they say they no more ex- 


amine children. You do that at station, 


Send for our special circular No. 53 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPHY 


FOURTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 2, 1916 


GENERAL TRAINING COURSE FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


One-year course for college graduates. Two-year course for other 


qualified students 


SPECIAL PLAYGROUND COURSE 


With technical classes, at Hull-House Gymnasium, in folk dancing, games, 
story telling, dramatics, preparation of pageants and gymnastics 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 


For further information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


TOOLS 42 
BENCHES 


FOR 


MANUAL TRAINING, 
INSTITUTIONAL or 
INDIVIDUAL USE 


If you tinker at home or are in- 
terested in any way in Manual 
Training,you should know more 
about ourline of high grade Tools and Benches. 


of Manual Training Outfits Our hobby since 1848 has always been ‘‘ Quality.’ 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


4th Avenue and [3th Street 


= 


HOUTEN 


HAUTE 
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HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
New York since 1848 


Rush and Emergency Work Efficiently Handled 


Darlin | 


Magazines, Catalogs, Annual Reports 
and all kinds of commercial 


PRINTING 


Telephones: Cortlandt 1136, 1137, 3208 


Nos. 206 and 208 Fulton Street, New York City 
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emul 
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I am tell.” 
P. H. S. officer: “Where do you live?” 
Man: “I live by Avenue A. I take 


my boy down to the health board and 


they say they no more examine children. 
And I tell the ticket man, and he will not 
give me the ticket. I no understand.” 

So again the story must be told of 
how the department opened branch sta- 
tions for the very purpose of saving 
people just such long and useless trips 
as this, as well as to avoid the risk of 
infection for the children who would 
have to wait in large numbers. 

Another man; he proves to be uninter- 


esting. He has his certificate all secure- — 
ly. He may gather up his little family | 


and leave on the first train. But he 
can’t quite believe that he is really se- 
cure. Back he comes. He’d like, please, a 
United States paper, too, from the khaki 
doctor. - 

P. H. S. officer: “But you don’t need 
these papers except when you are going 
into another state, you know. They are 
for interstate travel. You have all you 
need to go to Albany.” 

Man, turning away, obedient yet wist- 
ful: “But I likes to be sure.” 

A hot, excited woman with a bag full 
of parcels and a suit box, cannot wait 
her turn at the official ear. She tugs a 
dingy youngster along, his tears pouring 
in little muddy rivulets down on his 
banana, to be eaten up again at the 
next bite, and brings her plight to your 
uneasy attention. 

“Isn't it the limit? I live in Jersey, 
and now I can’t get home!” 

Really. You had supposed that com- 
muters would not have any difficulty 
about returning. 

“Commuter! Not if I know it. I 
came in to do some shopping, and now 
these fool health officers won’t let me go 
back. And I don’t know what I’m going 
to do.” 

Can it be possible that she has brought 
that baby into New York in this weather, 
in this epidemic, just to shop? 

“Sure I did. He ain’t sick. 
come in for the July sales. 
doctor, now.” 

The experience has prepared you to 
appreciate most fully the protest by Dr. 
C. E. Banks, of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, against just such useless travel into 
New York or out of it. He strongly 
urges that all but legitimate travel be 
postponed for the present. And he does 
not include in “legitimate travel” either 
shopping expeditions or week-end ex- 
cursions. These only expose children 
needlessly to a serious disease, and also 
complicate the quarantine situation.” 

“You juggled in your proportions,” 
said Dr. Banks in reference to part of 
the note in last week’s Survey, “where 
you call our situation the same as one 
case in San Antonio. It is not. It is 
3,000 cases representing 3,000 foci of dis- 
ease, wherever it is, and such is a big 
epidemic of a very serious disease.” 
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HALF THE STORY’S 
IN THE PRINTING 


in getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument Is 
fost In a poorly printed page 


| DeWitt C.Gardner 
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Infantile Paralysis 


HAS HAD FORTY-ONE 
YEARS EXPERIENCE AS A 


Stationer, Printer 
and Blank Book 


Manufacturer mand for a pamphlet on 


Infantile Paralysis for 
177 Broadway, New York 2 


Established 1874. Tel, Cortlandt 434 


general distribution, we 
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| 
In order to meet the de- 


have prepared and print- 
ed a simple statement in 


regard to the disease. 


Do you wish copies? 


If so, see the Metropolitan 
NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. : ; 
(Great Northern Railway) 

Ss. S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Tuesday and 
Chicago Saturday 
Meals a la Carte 
Toalllakeresorts,including MackinacIsland, 
Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and Chicago 
Season from June 17 to first week in September 
Tickets reading via Rail Lines accepted on 
small additional payments 


representative in your 


community, or ask the 


Write for particulars and printed matter to 
STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
Reom 2, 1184 Breadway, New York, N. Y. 


Drawing Inks 

Eternal Writing ink 

Engrossing Ink 
HIGGINS’ Taurine Mucilage 


Welfare Division 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue 


New York City 


Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
Adh 


and esives 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
= and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
<4 Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
(| tion to you, they are sosweet, clean, 
2 well put up, and withal so efficient. 
————"_ AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
2 Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Industrial Hygiene 
The Terms of Work 
Prevention of Accidents | 
Child Labor, Vocational Training 4 
Camp and Mining Town Sanitation — 
Unemployment and Under-Employment 
Pension Systems and Profit Sharing 
Wages and Family Budgets 
Occupational Diseases 
Industrial Relations 3 . 


Social Insurance 


BLAST FURNACES IN THE SNOW 


ESPITE constricted income during the two years of war, we have been able to‘hold the nucleus of The Survey é 
together. Nor have we scrapped such sound lines of work as our Industry Department. 


HIS has beenthe more remarkable because paper, engravings and other items which go into magazine making 
have gone up from five to fifty per cent. And on the other hand, the responsibility for consecutive investi. 
gation and reporting has been augmented to an unusual degree. 


For example, The Survey has endeavored to supply even-handed interpretations of the great labor — 
controversies which have piled up thicker this year than for many years past; the negotiations and suc- 
cessful settlements in bituminous and anthracite; occasional flare-ups in the steel industry; the claborataa 


negotiations going forward in the railway field; the garment trades which, 4 
from being at the top notch of industrial good will and organization three 
‘ years ago, have for weeks past been in bitter strife. CONTRIBUTORS TO INDUSTRY 
: : 4 Salny teed DEPARTMENT F 
One feature of the year has been a series of articles on the social, civic, 1916-16 
and sanitary problems of the war munitions centers. In these we have Cabot Richard C,. . _. $S0Hm 
had the co-operation of various national bodies. In September, for ex- Fels, Samuel S. . © SO 
ample, we will bring out a graphic but practical article on Flint, which Macy, V. Everit . 4. Som 
has been going through the same mushroom process in its automobile “ei Walter . . . 300 
boom. Flint’s failures and successes in a way telescope the community owen, Mrs, Joseph 'T. 23 
b} fae 3 ‘nd x -Crane, CharlesR.  . a 2a 
es vems O the slower-growing in ustrial centers. ; Lasker Mise Florina . 225mm 
HE, strength of The Survey lies in the fact that it carries the respect and con- pee George, Jr. =. 200 © 
fidence of employes and employers alike. Wonderful stores of experience, ae Benjamin Hoye + Oe 
: 1 d ; z Brandeis, LouisD.  . -* 100m 
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